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The Littl Prince Rides the White Deer: Fan- 
tasy and § symbolism in Recent Literature 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


I 


Recent literature has included many 
books that may be classified as fantasy, 
sometimes symbolic, and usually osten- 
sibly for children. Prominent examples 
from the 1945 lists would be The White 
Deer, by James Thurber; Mr. Wilmer, by 
Robert Lawson; Siuart Little, by E. B. 
White; The Talking Skyscraper, by 
Slater Brown; The Stars Came Down, by 
Regina J. Woody; and The Wind Boy, 
by Ethel Cook Eliot.? The year 1946 has 
already (as I write) produced The Bear 
That Wasn’t, by Frank Tashlin. Before 
1945, we find, among other examples, 
The Wind on the Moon, by Eric Link- 
later (1944); The Little Prince, by An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry (1943); Fog 
Magic, by Julia L. Sauer (1943); The 


? Department of language and literature, Illinois 
Institute of Technology; author of Cavalcade of the 
English Novel, etc.; editor of The Fireside Book of 
Christmas Stories, etc. The author desires to thank 
the following for bibliographical aid: Miss Agatha L. 
Shea, of the Chicago Public Library; Miss Veronica 
Hutchinson, of Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Polly Goodwin, of the Chicago Tribune. 


2 The Wind Boy was first published in 1923; re- 
vised and illustrated, it was issued by the Viking 
Press in 1945. 


Magic Bed-Knob: Or How To Become a 
Witch in Ten Easy Lessons, by Mary 
Norton (1943); The Blue-eyed Lady, by 
Ferenc Molnar (1942); The Blue Hills, 
by Elizabeth Goudge (1942); and The 
Transparent Tree, by Mark Van Doren 
(1940). The list is suggestive, not ex- 
haustive. I have said nothing, for ex- 
ample, and surely need say little, of 
such established classics as the Dr. Doo- 
little books of Hugh Lofting; of the 
elaborate world of dwarfs and goblins 
which J. R. R. Tolkien created in The 
Hobbit (1938); of the late E. Nesbit’s 
beautiful stories of the Bastable chil- 
dren; and, above all, of the Mary Pop- 
pins stories by P. L. Travers. 

Now there is nothing new about the 
wonder-tale as such. Many of these par- 
ticular wonder-tales, however, are dis- 
tinctively of our time. It zs interesting — 
and it may be significant—that in the 
midst of the greatest and most unneces- 
sary war in history one should have 
found books of this character devoured 
by adults with the same readiness with 
which they were consumed by children.* 


3 It is worth noting, also, that many recent won- 
der-tales have been written by men and women 
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II 


The phenomenon cannot, I think, be 
considered alone. It has relationships in 
contemporary literature. 

There is the keen current interest in 
the supernatural story, for example, not 
merely the old-fashioned yarn of ghosts 
and haunting, but the story which as- 
sumes the existence of another world, 
another set of beings, another scale of 
values beside those that we know—as in 
the writings of the late H. P. Lovecraft. 
Far removed, indeed, from the creaking 
old tales of haunted chambers is Edith 
Pargeter’s distinguished novel, The City 
Lies Foursquare (1939), which would be 
not a ghost story at all but rather a 
psychological study in the relationships 
existing between three very interesting 
persons, save that two of the persons in- 
volved are “living” while the third is 
“dead.” Interest in the supernatural 
tale is attested, too, by the extraordi- 
nary number of anthologies which have 
appeared in this field and which are still 
appearing ; it seems that it will not be long 
before all the first-class tales of whatever 
period, many long out of print, will 
again be available to the modern aficio- 
nado. Surely, it is one of the literary 
phenomena of our time that August 
Derleth, founding a new publishing es- 
tablishment at Sauk City, Wisconsin, 
for the purpose of collecting Lovecraft’s 
scattered tales and of establishing a 
dead friend’s reputation, not only should 
have won that fight, but should have 
found himself with the directorship of 
Arkham House on his hands, the only 
publishing house in the world devoted 
exclusively to the supernatural story. 


who have already won distinction as writers for 
adults and have been illustrated by excellent paint- 
ers. Oscar Fabrés, for example, did the pictures for 
The Talking Skyscraper and Waldo Peirce those for 
The Magic Bed-Knob. 


A special type of the supernatural 
story—if, indeed, it may be called ‘‘su- 
pernatural’’—-is the fourth-dimensional 
novel, influenced directly or indirectly 
by the British mathematician, J. W. 
Dunne and his idea of “serial time’’ or 
traveling in time. As I understand it, 
time is a fourth dimension of space; 
whatever has been is forever; and, since 
the past still exists, it is, on occasion, 
visitable. Occasionally, even, time may 
fold over upon itself, and we dream, for 
example, something which afterward 
happens.‘ All this began, in English 
literature, with The Time Machine— 
Wells and Dunne were intimately as- 
sociated in the early days—but its in- 
tensive development has been recent. 
It has not greatly taken hold in Ameri- 
ca—Maxwell Anderson’s play, The 
Star-Wagon (1937), and two novels by 
Robert Nathan: Portrait of Jennie (1939) 
and But Gently Day (1943), are the most 
important examples over here;’ but in 
England the production of fourth-di- 
mensional novels and plays has become 
a small industry. Such well-known ex- 
amples as Berkeley Square, by John 
Balderston (1928), The Gap in the Cur- 
tain, by John Buchan (1932), and We 
Have Been Here Before, by J. B. Priestley 
(1939), will come immediately to mind. 

Aside from these somewhat special 
kinds of literature, there have been, in 

4Dunne’s ideas are set forth in An Experiment 
with Time (Macmillan, 1927) and in This Serial 
Universe (Macmillan, 1938); more popularly in 
The New Immortality (Harper, 1939) and in Nothing 
Dies (Faber & Faber, 1940). See the present writer 
in Six Novels of the Supernatural (Viking Press, 
1944), pp. 776-78; and, more elaborately, Margaret 
Curtis Walters, “Space-Time in Literary Form,” 
Tomorrow, I (June, 1942), 25—29. 


5In Fog Magic, Greta can get back into the vil- 
lage that is no longer there only when the fog hangs 
over the land. Prince Gallow, in The White Deer, 
complains at one point that he is neither Here nor 
There: ‘I am caught somewhere between the day 
before yesterday and the day after tomorrow.” 
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the field of general fiction for adult read- 
ers, many indications that the natural- 
istic movement is moribund. The Demi- 
urge, Cabell’s fabled realm of wonder and 
beauty—unmatched in English litera- 
ture since The Faerie Queene—found its 
widest acceptance, for quite accidental 
reasons, during the 1920’s, when the gen- 
eral current was flowing strongly in a 
naturalistic direction; this realm is 
visited comparatively seldom during the 
1940’s because the temper of the author’s 
mind is uncongenial to many in these 
troubled and credulous days. The Circus 
of Dr. Lao, by Charles G. Finney, found 
only a small public when it appeared in 
1935, yet it has stubbornly refused to 
die. Franz Kafka’s American audience 
(The Castle |1930]) grows steadily, if 
slowly; his most important disciple is the 
Englishman, Rex Warner, whose The 
Wild Goose Chase (1937) boldly chal- 
lenged all realistic conventions in fiction. 
Robert Nathan was neglected through 
the twenties, to come into his own with 
the comparatively nonfantastic One More 
Spring in 1933. Save for his books about 
Mrs. Knopf’s dog—Journey of Tapiola 
(1938) and Tapiola’s Brave Regiment 
(1941)—Nathan has had comparatively 
little truck of late with talking dolls and 
animals; it has been a long time, too, 
since the Bishop’s Wife was seduced by 
an archangel. Michael Fessier’s Fully 
Dressed and in His Right Mind (1935), 
that strange combination of Nathan and 
Hemingway (Who will ever forget the 
lovely, green-eyed heroine, swimming at 
night in the park lagoon in her enchant- 
ing nakedness?) made something of a 
stir when it was published, though it has 
suffered, naturally, from the author’s 
failure to follow it up with other books. 

I am not saying, of course, that all 
these titles have sold as well as Forever 
Amber. Hope Mirrlees’ unappreciated 
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masterpiece, Lud-in-the-Mist, apparent- 
ly fell dead from the press in 1927; and 
La Grange aux trois belles, in which 
Robert Francis did practically every- 
thing that can be done in fiction, at- 
tracted much less attention here than it 
had attracted in France. Houghton Mif- 
flin published a part of it in 1935 under 
the title, The Wolf at the Door, but even 
though Havelock Ellis was employed to 
beat the drums at the door, the public 
did not clamorously demand that Fran- 
goise Delisle continue with her transla- 
tion. Eric Knight, on the other hand, 
struck a popular vein with the adven- 
tures of the Flying Yorkshireman, as did 
Lawrence Edward Watkin with the folk- 
lore-like On Borrowed Time (1937). Isak 
Dinesen made a great reputation with 
Seven Gothic Tales (1934); her Winier’s 
Tales (1942) was a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, as was the first of T. H. 
White’s hilarious but very learned re- 
workings of medieval legend in The 
Sword in the Stone (1939). Eleanor Far- 
jeon, who has no superior in her field, 
with the single exception of Walter de la 
Mare, produced one of her best books in 
Humming-Bird (1936). It is too early to 
prophesy the fate of Claude Silve’s East- 
ward in Eden (1945). The novels of 
March Cost (The Dark Glass [1935]) and 
of Mildred Cram (Kingdom of Innocents 
[1940]) are steeped in occultism. Such 
writers as Marjorie Bowen and Forrest 
Reid never feel it necessary to apologize 
when they invade the psychic realm; 
and they present supernatural data quite 
as naturally asanother novelist might give 
us the minutiae of life in Gopher Prairie. 

Finally, though there is no question of 
fantasy here, I think one ought to men- 
tion the present vogue of the religious 
novel, as seen in the writings of Franz 
Werfel and of Sholem Asch; of the his- 
torical novel, seldom conceived realisti- 
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cally, which only a few years ago was con- 
sidered practically to have gone “‘out’’; 
and of the kind of book seen at its best 
in the work of Virginia Woolf. Believing 
that human relations changed about 
1910, she was in conscious revolt against 
what she termed the “materialism” of 
the Bennett-Galsworthy novel; she and 
Joyce dissolved the solidity of orthodox 
fiction, as new physics has dissolved the 
solidity of our world. 


Ill 


What, then, of the meaning of these 
phenomena? Of the White Deer-Stuart 
Little school in particular? Do we have 
here a fresh and significant interpreta- 
tion of human life? Or is it all merely a 
kind o: escape, the business of building 
up a world between us and the Paris of 
Arch of Triumph? 

In a sense, of course, all art is escape— 
escape from the world of actuality into 
the world of art (if we could fulfil our 
destinies with complete satisfaction in 
our everyday living, we might well have 
no need of art) or even from a world of 
mere existence into a world of values (in 
a work of art we see the pattern which 
escapes us when we look at the universe 
as a whole). But dear as the word “‘escap- 
ism’’ may be to proletarian critics, it can 
hardly be made to explain everything. 

The new wonder-tales, I know, are 
not all of a piece; I know, too, that there 
is danger in trying to oppose them too 
sharply against the wonder-tales of other 
days. I have shown elsewhere,° for ex- 
ample, that there is a good deal of inter- 
esting social criticism in The Wizard of 
Oz and its many successors, by L. Frank 
Baum. Neither would I claim that any 
one of the recent books has yet estab- 


6See my Utopia Americana (“University of 
Washington Chapbooks,” No. 28 [Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, 1929)). 


lished its right to stand beside four earlier 
masterpieces: The Wind in the Willows, 
by Kenneth Grahame; The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars, by Walter de la Mare; The 
Crock of Gold, by James Stephens; and 
A Little Boy Lost, by W. H. Hudson. 
Chesterton once distinguished De la 
Mare’s fairyland from that of Barrie and 
of other writers who “‘make believe,”’ as 
a fairyland “‘not of the Sceptic but of the 
Mystic.” In general, the older writers for 
children did ‘‘make believe.”’ Our writers, 
I believe, discern a resemblance between 
the world and their books. Through 
fantasy they are saying something about 
life which could not be said within the 
naturalistic frame of reference. 

The immortal Ferdinand (1936) is 
hardly the type-tale of the kind of thing 
I am trying to talk about, though it is 
probably the most widely read of all 
recent American books for children. Is it 
too fanciful to see Ferdinand as a paci- 
fistic parable? I know that some aspects 
of its author’s subsequent career would 
seem to indicate that, in this event, he 
himself did not grasp all its implications. 
There are other books that go in for po- 
litical allegory. “‘Wolo’s” The Secret of 
the Ancient Oak (1943) was surely an 
argument against the isolationists; the 
aggressive beaver brought the image of 
Hitler into the nursery. I hope that the 
author of The Stars Came Down did not 
grasp all the implications of her book; for 
she suggested unmistakably that the 
totalitarian discipline we were foolish 
enough to accept in wartime ought to 
rule us again in the constructive tasks of 
peace. Tashlin tells us specifically that 
The Bear That Wasn't has political impli- 
cations. A factory is built over the bear’s 
cave while he is hibernating; when he 
comes out he is mistaken for a workman 
loafing on his job. All the bigwigs insist 
that he is not a bear, because bears are 
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not found in factories; he is a silly man 
in a fur coat, who needs a shave. By the 
time the next winter rolls round, he is so 
close to believing them that he nearly 
fails to hibernate; but he comes to him- 
self in time. He is, says the author, “a 
symbol of a person, a person or a nation 
that falls under the influence of evil 
propaganda.” In the highly objection- 
able A Ring and a Riddle (1944), M. Ilin 
and E. Segal hew to the materialism of 
the Communist party line, prostituting 
age-old fairy lore to glorify science and 
technology as man’s only saviors. 

They are not the first writers, of 
course, to note the resemblances between 
the old magic and the new technology. 
Baum himself tried to build a fairyland 
out of American materials, with Ameri- 
can inventive ingenuity playing a con- 
siderable role, but Baum was a spiritually 
minded man. More recently, we have had 
the Rootabaga Stories of Carl Sandburg; 
and, surely, there never was a more 
poignant fairy tale than the story of the 
two skyscrapers who decided to have a 
child. In The Transparent Tree, Mark 
Van Doren is not thinking of technology 
as wonder, but he is thinking of nature as 
wonder. Slim Jim—nobody knew who he 
was or where he had come from—sends 
the city boys, who up to that time had 
not been able to find anything to do on 
the farm except to read the “funnies,” 
searching for the transparent tree. “‘ And 
an under road. And traces of the old 
people.” They never find the transparent 
tree. But they do find ash and elm and 
hickory. They find the million fascinat- 
ing things that a farm holds. Their blind 
eyes open wide. They learn that “‘all the 
magic isn’t in fairyland,” as the Shaggy 
Man explained it to Dorothy, many 
years ago, in The Road to Oz, or, as Blake 
would express it, that “All that lives is 
holy.” 


This will seem an acceptable enough 
procedure to most readers. Though the 
“natural” is often opposed to the “super- 
natural,’’ man has lived with the forces of 
nature long enough to feel comparatively 
at home with them, both when they are 
presented as they are and when they are 
“‘spiritualized” or “interpreted”—even 
the Greeks did that—but t e things that 
we ourselves have made are still new and 
strange to us; we find it harder to per- 
ceive ‘‘significance” in them. Kipling 
was often reproached for ‘“‘materialism” 
when he wrote his stories about ma- 
chines; was he not simply exercising the 
animistic, myth-making imagination of 
primitive man? In so far as they glorify 
children and animals, the new wonder- 
tales are primitivistic; they appeal to the 
same hunger in the age that has made 
Green Mansions our favorite contempo- 
rary romance. The author of The Little 
Prince tells us specifically that “grown- 
ups never understand anything by them- 
selves, and it is tiresome for children to 
be always and forever explaining things 
to them.” You can never talk to them 
about the things that really matter. You 
have to bring yourself down to their 
level and talk ‘‘about bridge, and golf, 
and politics, and neckties.’ And again, 
“Only the children know what they are 
looking for.”’ 

If the child’s sense of values differs 
from that of the adult, so does his sense 
of reality. Thomas Craven comments on 
George Bellows’ portrait of ‘Lady Jean”’: 
“‘Here, painted simply in a decorative 
setting, is a portrait of a child, and here 
also is the wondering make-believe, the 
spirit of fantasy, common to all chil- 
dren.” Exactly! This is the spirit that 
“Dr. Seuss” caught so successfully in 
And To Think that I Saw It on Mulberry 
Street (1937). A simple horse and wagon 
were all that the boy saw with the eyes 
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of his flesh, but a rajah riding an ele- 
phant was only a part of what his im- 
agination, working systematically and 
with almost mathematical precision, 
transformed it into. Yet, when he con- 
fronts an unsympathetic father, the 
imagination freezes, and, to his sire’s dis- 
gust, the only thing he can report having 
seen on the way home from school is the 
commonplace, uninteresting horse and 
wagon. 

Below the child-mind lies the animal- 
mind. Animals have been used for satiric 
commentary on human nature and hu- 
man institutions since the days of Aesop, 
but never more spectacularly than in our 
own time when the father of Donald 
Duck and Mickey Mouse is the only 
creative spirit left in the cinema.’ The 
glorification of animals shows nowhere 
more attractively in recent literature 
than in the enchanting Mr. Wilmer, 
whose hero rejoices in his suddenly dis- 
covered power of conversing with the 
animals, most of all because animals are 
so much more interesting to talk to than 
human beings. In The Wind on the Moon, 
the heroic death of the Puma provides a 
heartbreaking moment. 

Not all the fables cut so deep as Mr. 
Wilmer. Some are merely good fun; near- 
ly all drop at times from the imaginative 
to the fanciful level; even Alice did that. 
I do not hold it against them as fantasy 
that many of them start better than they 
finish; for that is true also of most real- 
istic tales. Sometimes the only real il- 
lumination we get lies in the mere fact of 
startling juxtaposition. Miss Price, of 


7The unrealistic medium of the cartoon has 
always encouraged fantasy. We get it today in 
“Barnaby” and in Quiggy in the “Little Orphan 
Annie” strip. The “Krazy Kat” cartoons, by George 
Herriman, marked the high point of fantasy in 
American newspaper cartooning; many readers 
affectionately recall Winsor McCay’s “Little Nemo 
in Slumberland.” 
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The Magic Bed-Knob, is studying to be a 
witch by correspondence: “We have 
progressed a little since the Middle Ages. 
Method and prophylactics have revolu- 
tionized modern witchcraft.” It is true 
that Miss Price keeps a stuffed alligator 
in her laboratory, but this is only at- 
mosphere. ‘“‘They’re out of date now.” 
Even Stuart Little is primarily an adven- 
ture story, though with a suggestion of 
philosophical overtones at the end, where 
we leave Stuart, headed north in his 
diminutive automobile, not having 
achieved his objective, but feeling sure 
that he is going in the right direction. It 
owes its vogue less to what it “‘means’”’ 
than to the courage and eagerness of its 
indomitable little hero, who (like Charlie 
Chaplin upon the screens of the world) 
suggests at moments the doomed, uncon- 
querable might of humanity itself. 


IV 


The White Deer is the best narrative 
among recent fantasies; there is no ade- 
quate substitute for the story of the quest; 
for life itself is a quest. But it is in The 
Little Prince and in The Wind Boy, I be- 
lieve, that the ‘new fantasy” has reached 
highest. These books are not make-be- 
lieve, not parable or allegory. You can 
fake parable and allegory—witness A 
Ring and a Riddle—or you can use them 
as sugar-coated pills, without yourself 
having risen very high above the ma- 
terialistic view of human life. The Wind 
Boy, which is quite the best story of its 
kind since George MacDonald wrote At 
the Back of the North Wind, seventy-five 
years ago, takes us into a world beyond 
phenomena that only Platonists and the 
pure in heart may enter. “Over the whole 
village another village hung, overlapping 
it in places, sometimes hardly to be kept 
apart from it.” Common objects are 
transformed into things of beauty, not 
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by magic, but because you learn to look 
at them in the Clear Light instead of in 
the Earth Light. (De Saint-Exupéry says 
that “‘it is only with the heart that one 
can see rightly; what is essential is in- 
visible to the eye.”) This is also the 
spirit of The Blue Hills and of The Blue- 
eyed Lady. Platonic, too, is the profound 
and touching scene in The Blue-eyed 
Lady in which the dead mother of the 
children “manifests” herself to them 
through the store-window dummy which 
bears an accidental resemblance to her. 
The Little Prince, however, is the deepest 
—and the obscurest—work of the lot. 
This book is brooded over by concern for 
human life in general and for our own 
troubled times in particular, a passionate 
concern to discover the place of man in 
the universe and to define the fundamen- 
tal values of life. 


Of course, I do not mean that it is 
necessary for the writer of great fantasy 
to commit himself to some particular 
metaphysical interpretation of the mean- 
ing of life. Such works are always more 
than likely to perish with the ‘“‘system” 
which informs them. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that he should realize, as Robert 
Cortes Holliday realized upon reading 
Walter de la Mare’s Broomsticks, that 
“we are not merely people in store 
clothes, but as good as goblins in our own 
right.’’ You cannot describe the whole of 
human life unless you know the whole of 
human life. It may be true, as Henshaw 
Ward wittily demonstrated, that “‘sci- 
ence has not gone mystical”; but it is 
also true that the old material solidity 
of our world is gone and that many of 
the distinctions we used to make be- 
tween “matter” and “spirit,” “real” and 
“unreal,” “natural” and “supernatural”’ 
have gone with it. Whether Virginia 
Woolf wes right or wrong in her feeling 


that human relations changed about 
1910, whether Mary Johnston was right 
or wrong in believing that a new advance 
in human consciousness was imminent, 
whether Edison and Steinmetz were well 
advised in their feeling that the next 
fifty years must perform its scientific re- 
search in the laboratory of the soul, it zs 
tragically true that the old personality 
is no longer adequate to solve the new 
problems. The human spirit must march 
again, as it marched when Christianity 
came into the world, as it marched again 
at the Renaissance, as it marched once 
more in the morning of the Romantic 
movement. And every such advance is 
the same advance. 

The countries of the mind are real 
countries, legitimate to build, legitimate 
to inhabit. Here is the creed; here is the 
justification of the “new fantasy.” The 
narrow world of the naturalists has 
crumbled; no man ever did inhabit that 
world; it was merely the dusty abiding- 
place of theories which quickly shrank to 
the ghosts of theories. At one point in the 
story, Kay doubts the existence of the 
Wind Boy. “Why, there isn’t any real 
Wind Boy,” he declares. ‘Mother just 
made him up, you know—because she’s 
an artist and can.” 

But Nan stayed grave. “That’s just why 
there is a real Wind Boy,” she said. “Because 
your mother is an artist, a true one. If she 
weren’t an artist, but just a pretend one, well, 
then there very likely wouldn’t be any Wind 
Boy. But don’t you yourselves know that since 


she has made him so true there must be a éruer 
one, if we could only see him?” 


Only in that faith can the artist sur- 
vive and create; only on such terms can 
he retain his sanity. And the survival of 
the artist, in this stage of our develop- 
ment at least, is bound up with the sur- 
vival of humanity itself. To such high 
causes does the “new fantasy” minister! 
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The Veterans Are 7 hinking 
about Education’ 


HARRIET L. CLARK? 


J ust returned from the Navy, Dr. 
Finis E. Engleman, deputy commissioner 
of education in the state of Connecticut, 
spoke to a group of teachers recently 
about conditions as he observed them in 
the North Atlantic, including New- 
foundland, Greenland, and Iceland. In a 
questionnaire given Navy men asking 
for information pertinent to education, 
he found them answering that they 
wished that they had had at school more 
music, more art, and more literature. 
We have been promised great changes 
in the postwar period. The public has, at 
last, been convinced of the importance of 
education. Even England has _ been 
promised a change in her educational 
system. Now that the time is at hand, 
there still seems to be great confusion on 
what should be done. As usual after a 
war, a materialistic trend is sweeping 
through the nation; and much that our 
servicemen consider valuable is in danger 
of being swept away by short-visioned 
persons, eager to spend less. Many states 
are reducing the time in schools for the 
humanities, especially literature. Officers 
have complained that their men could 
not read understandingly or write ar- 
ticulately. Yet some schools are, all at 
once, discarding English as such, and 
telling shop, mathematic, and science 
teachers that they are to teach spelling 
* An extension of an article published in the 
(New England) English Leaflet, November, 1945. 
2 Danbury (Conn.) High School. 
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and sentence structure. Even school men 
are misinterpreting the Harvard Report. 

Schools are taunted with the success of 
the Army and Navy teaching. Teachers 
are shown pictures and given lectures on 
methods used in the services. Dr. Engle- 
man said that, in war, expense is of no 
account. In teaching, an officer could get 
any equipment and materials that he 
wanted; or he could set experts to build- 
ing what he needed. It is not my purpose 
here to point out other differences of 
time spent on one subject, the necessity 
of learning to survive, and other pres- 
sures felt by the men in the services. I do 
want to quote words of servicemen in re- 
gard to education. So fresh from the 
schoolrooms, our boys did think about 
their schools, what they owed them, and 
what they wished they had been offered 
there. 

During the past year, in reply to a 
letter of mine printed in the ‘“ Keeping 
Posted” column of the Salurday Evening 
Post, I have received letters from around 
the world from American boys on the bat- 
tle fronts of Europe, the Pacific Islands, 
China, and hospitals here at home. I 
think that I have the right to speak with 
some authority on what our veterans are 
thinking about education. 

In my letter I said that I had taught 
English for twenty years in high school 
and I would like some answers. Have I 
been saying anything worth while to a 
boy waiting in a foxhole or in a dense 
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VETERANS 


brush, death a few inches away? I needed 
comfort; for my nephew had just been 
killed in Germany. I wished very much 
for one of my own boys to come home 
and discuss with me again whether Pan 
gave Pheidippides a suitable reward—to 
die at the moment of victory, in the full 
strength of his youth, instead of coming 
home to marry his sweetheart and have 
a home and children. If we could agree 
that it was a fitting end for a Greek boy 
in 490 B.c., has it any message for an 
American? Can an American father and 
mother find comfort in thinking that 
their boy, whom they had struggled 
and scrimped to educate and prepare 
for a profession, will be always young and 
strong and brave? 

A few weeks after this wish had been 
printed, I looked up from my work to 
find a boy holding out a card of ad- 
mission to my class that period. The 
principal had introduced him as Paul 
————, a former paratrooper. Here was 
my answer. Would he be a second 
“Mudhole,” that ex-marine who re- 
ceived so much fame in his criticism of 
high schools, printed in several maga- 
zines? I gave him a seat and introduced 
him to the boys and girls near him. The 
respect in their eyes was great, and I 
suspected that they knew more about 
him than I; yet he never seemed to desire 
any hero worship from them. Later I 
found out from office cards that he had 
left our school two or more years earlier, 
an uninterested little rascal getting bare- 
ly passing marks. He had since then 
taken part in several invasions and had 
been wounded in Italy by a bullet 
through his throat. 

He had come back thoroughly con- 
vinced that an education was a necessity. 
He was so attentive in class, so punctili- 
ous in all assignments, and so modest in 
his opinions that I felt a deep humility in 
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teaching him. He never wrote or spoke of 
his own experiences after his training 
period, but he often brought in poems 
written by others that expressed what he 
felt or thought were true pictures of war. 
I lent him a collection of poems of the 
first World War that he liked and which, 
I think, helped him untie some of the 
knots in his spirit. His grave and kindly 
courtesy during after-class talks, which 
he sought of his own free will, was his ex- 
pression of sympathy for my grief, of 
which neither of us spoke. 

A twenty-one-year-old lieutenant who 
had fought on Saipan, Tinian, Guam, 
and then in the Philippines wrote me as 
follows: 

After forty days of battle on Leyte, my luck 
ran out, and I was wounded. My left arm is 
pretty useless so this paper slides all over in my 
attempt at writing. School meant much to me. 
My teachers gave me a more or less idealistic 
world, it is true, but the idealistic attitude of 
youth is the very thing which keeps eyes clear, 
chin up, and keeps one ever ready to accept the 
challenge of life. We learn a lot—we high school 
students. My stand is this—our schools are do- 
ing a good job. Our teachers are good teachers. 
How else could this younger generation of men 
have fought so well in so many places? How 
could they have adjusted themselves to such 
strange surroundings? Our schools are OK. 
They have made mistakes, but the general 
trend toward improvement is there. As I write, 
I am thinking of a very dear school teacher who 
taught my brothers, my sisters, and me. I think 
she would have liked to see me do this—and her 
experience was even greater in years than yours. 
I consider education my dearest friend. 


The trend toward improvement is 
noticeable, and changes are being made. 
Communities have learned that service- 
men should not be sent back to high 
schools wholesale to sit among adoles- 
cents. Many cities had classes last sum- 
mer for veterans to gain credits before go- 
ing on to schools of higher learning. The 
Connecticut State Board of Education 
has several veterans’ high schools and is 
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planning more, both full-time day 
schools and night schools. Registration 
had increased from three hundred to 
three thousand by March. It is estimated 
that more than 40 per cent of the dis- 
charged men wish to continue their ed- 
ucation. 

A recent article in Better Homes and 
Gardens describes technical high schools, 
more properly called “comprehensive 
schools,” in Detroit, Dallas, Cleveland, 
Des Moines, Omaha, and Indianapolis. 
They are using a doing type of learning. 
Boys and girls are prepared to go directly 
into trades or commercial careers, but 
18 per cent of the graduates go to college. 
That is 3 per cent more than go from the 
average high schools. 

The glowing account of these schools 
makes me feel quite bitter, because our 
school could so easily have been ready 
for this change, if our community had 
had better vision. Ten years ago our en- 
rolment outgrew our building, and the 
town decided to build additions to each 
wing with P.W.A. funds. An architect 
was given a large sum to draw up plans. 
But not a teacher was consulted about 
what was needed. Even the voice of the 
principal was disregarded. Imagine doc- 
tors being ignored when an addition to a 
hospital is being built! The principal said 
that sixteen formal classrooms would be 
of no earthly use in solving our real 
problem. We needed another gymnasi- 
um, workshops, laboratories, new cours- 
es, differently trained teachers, and new 
ways of dealing with our new population 
—boys made by law to stay in school 
until they were sixteen instead of being 
in jobs at fourteen. The law was passed 
to protect voters’ jobs and for no true 
feeling of obligations to youth. No laws 
were passed authorizing appropriations 
to build the right type of schools. Teach- 
ers had wanted intensive courses in 
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practical trades fifteen and twenty years 
ago. But what did the public say during 
the depression? “Give up the fads and 
frills.” The first to be given up in our 
school was home economics! And just 
at the time when every girl should have 
been taught more about home making. 

There is more of a problem than just 
building new schoolhouses and letting 
immature children take what they want. 
Who in our country can sort out twelve- 
and fourteen-year-olds and say definite- 
ly, “ You are the type that must not have 
literature.”’ Aptitude tests should never 
be used in such an arrogant manner. Our 
soldiers found that they had long, long 
thoughts about living, dying, and God. 
They complain that they were not taught 
more about these matters in school. Who 
thought any longer thoughts, more 
honest, more sincere, than the very poets 
whose works are about to be cast out of 
our schools? 

Every boy at the age of six wants to be 
a policeman, but who would put F.B.I. 
training in the first grade? Who knew the 
big, fourteen-year-old Walt Whitman 
would grow into a great poet? Who 
could have picked out the right subjects 
for the ragged twelve-year-old Charles 
Dickens? I know a Hartford boy who, at 
fifteen, insisted that he must be a rodeo 
rider. He built hurdles around his back- 
yard and spent all his spare time riding 
his pony. His mother worried. over his 
threats to run away and join a rodeo 
company. At the age of thirty he had 
invented an important improvement in a 
machine (a military secret) and has al- 
ready earned $50,000. Perhaps he would 
have received more inner satisfaction if 
his contribution to humanity had been 
on horseback instead of at his drafting 
board. I do not know that answer. 

A boy in my third-year English class 
spent his time rebelling against his home 
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and school. He came from a family of 
noted artists on both sides, people who 
were gifted in literature also and who 
often entertained authors of the day. 
The boy refused to be interested in 
books. He said that he was a mechanic 
and should be working in a garage in- 
stead of wasting his time in school. Even 
his themes on mechanical topics were 
stiff, dull, and too untidy and brief to be 
enlightening to me. After he went to the 
Army, however, he wrote me letters that 
were free and sparkling with pathos and 
humor. Once he wrote, ‘‘We won’t dis- 
cuss how I behaved in school. | am 
ashamed.” His letters written on the 
front lines in Germany were heartbreak- 
ing in their homesickness. He cried out: 
“Oh, I wish I could draw, and then I 
could make you see how the snow makes 
the machines of war beautiful.” It is 
obvious that a boy of fifteen or even 
seventeen does not always know what he 
should study. Let me quote from another 
letter written by this same boy, after 
landing from a hospital ship. 

What does a GI think about when he’s sit- 
ting on his bunk staring into space? He’s think- 
ing, thinking..... Gosh, the time goes slowly 
when there is little to do. Tomerrow the same 
old stuff, “Fall out, fall in,’ over and over 
again. That radio is too loud but I don’t care. 
My mind wanders out the window. I rise up 
from the dust and sameness and uniformity of 
the camp and soar away. Far out over the land. 
There’s my home. Right down there. See those 
big stately green elms? And that neat white 
clapboard house? That’s ours. My grand- 
father’s. He’s a wonderful person. He’s a 
genius and yet he’s practical. He knows how I 
love that house. He knows. He has seen me 
climb the cherry-tree and then fall. He knew 
when I’d been smoking behind the barn. But he 
didn’t get sore. He just said, ‘‘Serves you right. 
Now you're sick.”’ Yeah, he really knows. Some 
day I’ll know too. I’ll know what it’s like to 
have my own home, land, and life... .. Darn, 
that rib still hurts me when I breathe too deep. 
Never will get over that, I guess. Oh, well, I 
came out lucky. Ed Jones never saw the Jerry. 


He just sank to the ground in front of me. He 
was a good guy. Swell man! I wonder where 
they put him. He’s in Belgium along with Tex 
and the Sarge. Yeah, I got an easy way out of 
that deal. Lt. Maron got it right between the 
eyes. The first wave, too. I was there, but I got 
across that open field without even hearing a 
stray go by. Funny, but Tex said afterward, 
‘Well, that’s one day without a scratch; maybe 
we'll last another.” We did, all except the lieu- 
tenant. It took three days to get me, but it 
wasn’t bad. I got a scratch and had it patched 
up. The boys said I had a good luck charm on 
me somewhere. They wanted to see it. I didn’t 
have any, or I’d be there yet. Then we went 
down that long grade in the woods. Beautiful pine 
and fir trees! Sweet smell! Early light of morn- 
ing with glistening snow. And down in the gorge 
the Jerry machine gun said, “Brrrrrr! Brrrrr!”’ 
As if it were shivering with cold. .... 

The medics were kind. The doc was a brick. 
He told me I was in bad shape but salvageable. 
He salvaged well. The Paris hospital was clean 
and smelled of Lysol. The new doc took the 
stitches and said, ‘‘From now on it’s up to you!” 
In Whitchurch near North Wales some “Li- 
mey” home-guardsman thanked me. | didn’t 
know what for, then. I know now. Now that 
V-E day has come and gone. I know a lot of 
things that I didn’t know or care about two 
years ago. Like the Ancient Mariner, ‘‘a sadder 
and a wiser man.” The scene changes in my 
head. The ship rocks slightly as the tug pushes it 
into a slip. Pier 57! New York! I’m only sixty- 
five miles from home! All the guys on board are 
singing ‘“‘God bless America.”’ There’s a traffic 
jam on west-side boulevard. They’re waving. 
Toot! The chip is at the dock now. Gosh, what 
are we waiting for? Just like the army: “Hurry 
up—and wait.” Tomorrow we land, boys. “Go 
to your bunks! All military personnel will go to 
their bunks. We land in the morning.’”’ The 
loudspeaker crackles and sputters. But I slept 
that night, slept with the knowledge that | was 
home—for good! 


Yes, that all seems far away, now. The fox- 
hole still is in my mind though, saying, “You 
didn’t like me, but I gave you a home, didn’t I? 
Gave you a safe place to come and defend your 
right to be a free American. To have and hold a 
home and land of your own. To say what you 
choose and think what you want.” Yes, soon I’ll 
have it. But I’ll never forget your soggy walls 
and muddy floor, and the European stars for 
a roof. You are all far away, but I’ll remember 
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to the end of my time. In the end I’ll return to 
you for good. Here I am back in the barracks. 
Waiting, waiting, waiting! I’ve got patience. I 
can wait. I will wait. But not passively. Active- 
ly. I do all I can to keep busy. Plastics shop, 
Fine Arts instruction, more plastics, writing 
letters. This one, too. My thoughts wandered 
and the pen moved. What happened? This 
happened—all of it. No embellishments, no 
fancy foolishness. Just plain hard thoughts, the 
kind that hit you when you’re sitting still, try- 
ing to relax and the past weighs too heavily on 
your shoulders. 

From China, a man wrote five type- 
written sheets about school curriculums. 
Many of his comments have definite im- 
port. He is right in thinking there will be 
a change of emphasis in teaching history. 
He sees more importance in geography 
than we have ever given it. Mechanical 
training as it was taught in his experience 
he thinks a colossal waste of time, ener- 
gy, and money. Music he calls an old 
friend and an old dispute. He thinks 
considerable time should be spent on 
modern themes. “ Perhaps it is now. The 
last time I was subjected to a music 
teacher, the teacher talked down jazz, 
which seems to have been doing all right 
without sanction.” Art should not mean 
(absurdly), “‘You’d better appreciate 
this, or what will your marks be?”’ 

Since English is my subject, | will 
quote his thoughts and the traditional 
criticism of methods that must have been 
used at some period. 

Looking back I am fairly certain that the 
studies most beneficial to me have been English, 
physiography, plane and solid geometry, a 
draughting course called conic sections, and 
history. English should have a more modern 
curriculum for more general utility, more use of 
modern American readings with a de-emphasiz- 
ing of the English. I remember with feelings of 
disgust having to dissect ““The Lady of the 
Lake” and “‘Idylls of the King” for two suc- 
cessive semesters. The only thing of any true 
value which I retain is the magnificent fact 
that somewhere in these two gems the word 
reveille has to be pronounced in the French 
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manner or one is justly considered plumb ig- 
norant. If the 19th century literature is worthy 
of being kept alive for posterity, it will keep 
alive without continuous recommendation in 
this hammer, hammer, hammer method. There 
are a great many continental novels of the past 
twenty-five years which are worth the time of a 
busy adolescent or adult. St. Exupery (that 
name doesn’t look right) who wrote about air 
travel. The stuff has poetic lift from first 
to last. There is Leonid Leonov—brilliant short 
stories. From this distance, having been book- 
less for some months it is difficult to quote 
names and titles. Again harping back to student 
days, we got an awful lot of form thrust upon us 
and little enough emphasis on ideas. Like a 
good many others I could throw together a 
2,000-word theme that really said nothing from 
stem to stern and which would net me a 95 be- 
cause I was careful to avoid split infinitives. On 
the other hand, I can remember fellows who put 
some real thought into their work and then 
failed the course because of a split infinitive. I 
don’t know whether that kind of absurdity still 
prevails. 1 would like to see ‘‘ideas”’ encouraged 
above every other factor. An idea in 25 words 
should equate with say a 2,000-word essay done 
my style. 


A southern boy somewhere in the 
Philippines wrote: 


I have definite opinions on the matter of 
Pan’s reward and that is my reason for writing 
now. Before 1 entered the army and even after 
my entrance while serving back in the States, I 
sincerely believed that death in battle was the 
most glorious way to die. In those days I heard 
only the martial music and the hero praise. I 
say only the pictures of bemedaled warriors 
proudly displayed in newspapers, magazines, 
and the movies. How petty and drab such things 
as home-life and children seemed then! It is 
strange how vague and distant death is in the 
mind of a young man. Although he honestly be- 
lieves that he knows the full potentialities of 
war, subconsciously he is cocky and feels that he 
will not be killed. True, he may picture himself 
as being wounded but only enough to supple- 
ment his heroic actions. Then after long months 
or years of combat, during which time the sol- 
dier has suffered from torturous monotony and 
endless discomfort blended with life-sapping 
nervous tension, he grows mentally, if not 
physically old. No longer does he think of him- 
self as a hero; in fact it seems a long time since 
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the word has passed through his mind. In- 


stead, he thinks of sunlight streaming through 
window-panes, of clean sheets, of factory whis- 
tles, of waitresses in blue and white uniforms, 
and of children playing. Perhaps these thoughts 
would become an obsession with him, but his 
mind is no longer capable of being obsessed. It 
is unfortunate that a person does not realize the 
riches he holds until he has lost them. 

There are other thoughts that plague him in 
another way. He remembers his friend Jim who 
had the wrist watch with the fancy link band. 
The last time he saw Jim, Jim was lying in the 
rain, face upward with his twisted dead arm 
outstretched. The watch was gone but the 
links of the wristband had been driven into the 
skin by the force of the explosion. 

He remembers his first time on patrol when 
he came upon a dead enemy soldier whose lips 
and eye sockets were covered with maggots and 
whose swollen body gave off a terrible stench. 
The thought of death is now realistic. Not as a 
glorious exit nor as a lurking terror. Just a 


patient waiting for the unfortunate toss. No, I 
don’t believe any 20th century American boy 
would want Pan’s reward, and I can’t help feel- 
ing that the Greek veteran of the sth century 
didn’t find it much of a reward either. 


I repeat: a boy in his teens does not 
always know what he should study. 
Though we must give our young people 
a chance of becoming good mechanics, 
farmers, carpenters, welders, none of 
them should be deprived of the best 
literature that we have inherited. We 
never know at what moment we may 
need the best thoughts and the best an- 
swers given by vigorous writers. Surely, 
no youngster can be the judge of whether 
he may or may not ever want the skill to 
express what is momentous and signifi- 
cant. Surely the veterans know that now. 


Guiding the Citizenship Program through 
Student Publications 


M. THELMA McANDLESS? 


The school newspaper is facing a new 
responsibility. Industry speaks of its 
task as reconversion; government, as 
reconstruction; scholastic journalism, as 
rededication—rededication to the task of 
implementing intelligent patriotism and 
effective, purposive, energetic citizen- 
ship. 

There are some thirty million school 
children in America. They will be the 
ministers, the teachers, the government 
officials, the soldiers, the generals—the 
gangsters, the thieves, the hoodlums. 

What each will be tomorrow is the 
problem of today; for the children’s to- 

* A paper read at the Minneapolis convention of 


the National Council of Teachers of English (some- 
what abridged). 


2 Roosevelt High School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


day is civilization’s tomorrow. Theschool 
newspaper is strategically situated. It 
can help pattern tomorrow. America is 
groping for a finer world where truth, 
honor, and faith will supplant intrigue, 
hate, and moral bankruptcy. It needs 
young and resilient minds and souls to 
interpret and demonstrate the basic 
moral values of democratic citizenship, 
of world citizenship. As freedom extends 
its boundaries and as the phrase “general 
welfare” includes more and more indi- 
viduals, and more and more groups, 
America looks to its youth. 

Here is a challenge for scholastic 
journalism. 

Among the major objectives of scho- 
lastic journalism, citizenship has always 
ranked high. The attention, however, has 
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been directed primarily toward staff 
development. Pronouncements on the 
basic elements of character have been 
made for decades in every staffroom 
across the continent. Boys and girls have 
come to know the importance of tact, of 
courtesy, of dependability, of accuracy, 
of amiability, and of over-all social 
competency. But the school newspaper 
can no longer justify its existence on the 
basis of the citizenship values accruing 
to the staff. The citizenship program 
must be made school-wide, community- 
wide, world-wide. 

Scores of years ago the school pub- 
lication set out to provide a motivation 
for English composition. Three decades 
ago, with mounting secondary-school 
enrolments, it became a news-dispensing 
house organ. Later, it accepted a 
public relations role; and, with entry 
into World War II, it joined a national 
front to win the war by boosting war- 
bond sales, by sponsoring salvage drives, 
by raising the morale of servicemen. 

Throughout the war, community 
agencies and government agencies uti- 
lized the resources of school publications. 
The War Production Board, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Coast Guard, 
recognized the value of the school news- 
paper approach. The Treasury Depart- 
ment reports that 1o per cent of the 
Seventh War Loan buyers bought at 
school; that the schools of America ac- 
counted for $715,000,c0c0 in bonds in 
1944-45. According to the War Produc- 
tion Board, school children were credited 
with being the most important factor in 
the collection of more than thirty million 
tons of wastepaper. 

It is not assumed that school news- 
papers were solely responsible for the 
success of the various drives. It is to be 
assumed, however, that they made a 
worth-while contribution. As for their 


work in boosting morale, the worth of 
this activity has not been gauged; but it 
did make an indelible impression on 
thousands of servicemen around the 
world; for they have spoken and written 
their appreciation. 

The contributions of the newspaper to 
the war effort have been characterized 
by marked display; those to the peace 
will be less spectacular. The citizenship- 
building program requires the diffusing 
of ideas and ideals. 

Recently, a young reporter described 
accurately a trophy-case exhibit pre- 
pared by second-grade children. The re- 
porter told of the pictures of MacArthur 
and Eisenhower, of the South Pacific 
map and the European maps, and of the 
captions prepared by the children to fix 
facts about V-E and V-J days. She sug- 
gested in the article that the boys and 
girls were placing flowers in the case 
daily to honor the school’s servicemen. 
These were her facts, but the second- 
grade supervising teacher was not satis- 
fied. The teacher felt that the essence of 
the activity had been lost in its record- 
ing. 

The cultivation of an insight into the 
elements which will contribute to the 
citizenship program will be time-consum- 
ing. But every milestone in human pro- 
gress is an ideal which once seemed 
impossible of attainment. Every ideal is 
at one time or another manacied by 
ignorance or indifference. 

As Stephen Crane, in The Red Badge 
of Courage, so fittingly says: 

Philosophers should know that indiffer- 
ence is a militant thing. It battles down the 
walls of cities and murders women and children 
amid flames and the purloining of altar vessels. 
When it goes away it leaves smoking ruins 
where lie citizens bayonetted through the 
throat. It is not a children’s pastime like a 
mere highway robbery. 
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To overcome the inertia of indifference 
will require all the ingenuity and initia- 
tive and persistence of staffs and ad- 
visers. 

Confucius said: 

The small man thinks that small acts of 
goodness are of no benefit and does not do them; 
that small deeds of evil do no harm and does 
them. Hence his wickedness becomes so great 
that it cannot be concealed and his guilt so 
great that it cannot be pardoned. 


These attitudes jeopardize democracy. 
The school newspaper must be vigilant 
to see the good in the seemingly small 
and insignificant and to raise it to its 
proper perspective; and, likewise, it 
must sense the danger in what is evil. 

Just as did the child who, when her 
brother set traps to catch birds, first 
wept, then prayed that her brother 
would be a better boy and that the traps 
would not catch the birds, and then end- 
ed by kicking the traps to pieces, the 
school paper will need to employ vigor- 
ous methods. 

What might be a logical beginning for 
implementing citizenship? Since this 
work will be like the story without an 
end, it matters little where the work of 
the school newspapers begin. However, 
if it is to be carried on, it must embody a 
concept of freedom and of human worth. 

One step in the accomplishment of 
these objectives might be the building of 
respect for the great documents of free- 
dom. 

The British thought enough of the 
Lincoln Cathedral copy of the Magna 
Carta that they featured it in the 1939 
New York World’s Fair Exhibit. It was 
only a piece of parchment on which a 
medieval monk had penned concessions 
wrung from King John at Runnymede; 
but it was a symbol of national achieve- 
ment, a milestone in human progress. 
And, as the attendant remarked to a 


bystander: “It consists of a few things of 
very real importance to the world.” 

As did the British, the school news- 
paper should high-light the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, the World Charter; 
and it should make the Four Freedoms 
meaningful. It should play its part in 
promoting social progress and better 
standards of life, in advocating the 
dignity and worth of the human person, 
in pleading for tolerance and friendly 
international relations. It should, as 
Montesquieu declared in his famous 
Spirit of the Laws, stress unceasingly 
that “‘the deterioration of every govern- 
ment begins with the decay of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded.” 

History and social studies depart- 
ments have not yet succeeded in this 
task, if a young Army captain’s ex- 
periences are typical. An attorney in 
civilian life, he had been stationed at an 
embarkation point to deliver orientation 
lectures to troops bound overseas. He 
tried to tell them why they were fighting, 
what the Nazi ideology was, and why it 
was wrong. He tried to compare the sys- 
tem with the American form of govern- 
ment. He said: 

I was appalled when I realized how little the 
average American knows about his own coun- 
try, his government, and about what de- 
mocracy really means. 

Those soldiers were pretty typical Ameri- 
cans. They came from all parts of the United 
States..... The majority were high school 
graduates. 

But if these men represented a cross section 
of America, as I believe they did, I think I 
have the answer to a great many of the troubles 
that plague this country today. 

The editor of Yank was equally critical 
of the schools’ failure: 

It is obvious that schools have failed to edu- 
cate us to think constructively on any subject 
that is not absolutely personal. How can you 


3Frank B. Woodford, “Education and U.S. 
Rights,” Detroit Free Press, August 21, 1945. 
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have ideas about internationalism and how 
can you expect a fair and lasting peace when 
the only reading you have done is Superman 
and the captions under the pictures of the 
movie queens? 


The polls—such as Gallup, Fortune, 
Crossley—reveal that the public is 
appallingly lacking in information: one- 
third of the population has no clear idea 
of a tariff; a great majority has no con- 
ception of the Atlantic Charter; two- 
thirds do not know that the United 
States has been receiving reverse lend- 
lease from Britain; two-fifths cannot 
identify Philip Murray or Eric Johnston. 

Such data have prompted certain 
national organizations to develop high- 
school polls and speech and essay con- 
tests. The Scholastic Institute of Public 
Opinion is bringing thought-provoking 
questions to the attention of thousands 
of boys and girls. Some groups recog- 
nized the value of speech and written 
composition in fixing ideas. Trends, a 
publication of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, is encouraging large 
communities to foster youth participa- 
tion in major social research. The Amer- 
ican Legion sponsors a national oratory 
contest to induce a thoughtful study of 
the Constitution. The Ladies Auxiliary 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts an annual essay 
contest titled ‘What Can I Do for My 
Country?” The D.A.R. assumes re- 
sponsibility for a “Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage.”’ 

International Printing Ink, in co- 
operation with the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association, urges stu- 
dents to participate in an essay compe- 
tition, ‘‘ Printing and World Peace.’ The 
Pillsbury Institute is stimulating pupils 
to consider with the question: ‘‘ How can 
food help win and keep the peace?”’ 

Such competitive activities are ap- 


proved by some schools, rejected by 
others. Regardless, they afford an oc- 
casion for the publications to review es- 
sentials of the great documents of our 
past. 

Generally speaking, despite the long- 
range efforts of school men, the public 
remains suprisingly ignorant of what 
constitutes good citizenship. Detroit 
educators (Drs. Earl Kelly and Roland 
Faunce) point out in a recent publica- 
tion, Your School and Its Government: 
“It is not enough for the school to 
develop citizens—a special brand of 
citizen is needed who will hold a critical 
eye upon government.” 

It has been difficult to implant a con- 
cept of this kind of citizenship. The Quiz 
Kids, when pressed to describe the duties 
of a citizen in a democratic country, were 
a trifle inarticulate. One or another vol- 
unteered by turn: “To be obedient to 
law, to fight willingly if country is 
threatened, to protect the weak, to live 
with ‘malice toward none,’ to participate 
in the country’s affairs, to be good in- 
side, to be willing to help others, to be 
sure good men hold offices.”’ Certainly, 
these answers embody the integral parts 
of good citizenship. 

The rank and file of high-school stu- 
dents, when queried, discuss the boys or 
girls who co-operate well in class and 
those who do their own work; they may 
talk of the people in their neighborhood 
who are quiet and orderly or of those 
who keep their sidewalks repaired and 
their alleys clean; they mention the post- 
man who makes his rounds in all kinds of 
weather or the parents who stay home 
to care for their children. These boys and 
girls, together with the Quiz Kids, have a 
practical view of what good citizenship 
entails. 

When the question of what good 
citizenship involves is posed for a group 
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of outstanding women, the answers take 
various turns: 


Make a community beautiful—people are 
never happy in a place that’s ugly..... Clean 


children can play and provide recreational 


equipment. ... . Develop civic-mindedness: 
Work toward better housing. ... . The family 
is the unit of civilization..... Better homes 


will give rise to feelings of security and of pride 
in the community. 


The essence of the remarks of the 
Quiz Kid, schoolboy, society matron, or 
business and professional woman is that 
citizenship is an act of living and doing 
together. Many of their ideas are built on 
a belief in the power of the ballot to im- 
prove life. 

The Detroit Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce challenged the boys and girls of 
Detroit to bring 800,000 voters to the 
November polls. The Chamber of Com- 
merce believed that boys and girls could 
influence their parents to exercise their 
civic rights. As an incentive, the school 
district showing the highest vote increase 
since 1943 would receive a $5,000 bronze 
statue—a copy of St. Gauden’s “Lincoln.” 
The boys and girls did not succeed in 
bringing out 800,000 voters; but more 
than 500,000 came, as compared with a 
scant 200,000 for the August primaries. 

Throughout the country, reports come 
in of similarly successful campaigns con- 
ducted by school children. 

St. Louis high-school students rang 
doorbells in an effort to bring about the 
adoption of a new state constitution. 
They did not campaign because the 
schools wanted them to. They told 
housewives about the new constitution 
because they had studied it and were 
sold on it. 

Western Georgia College is sending 
students out to discuss conservation, 
nutrition, and health clinics. One group 
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of Illinois students brought about an 
improvement in highways by holding 
community meetings. In Montana, in- 
terested students worked for rural elec- 
trification. In another midwest state, 
high-school pupils routed the one-armed 
bandits—the slot machines. 

These boys and girls were getting 
down to bedrock and learning what Do- 
democracy could accomplish. 

Active participation is the key. Bonara 
Overstreet, in Freedom’s People, cites her 
own experience of working for a high- 
school bond issue. The public property 
thereby assumed an intrinsic personal 
value. She speaks also of the young man 
who, viewing a tree destroyed by 
some careless individuals, commented: 
“They’ve never planted a tree nor 
watched it grow.” 

Here, too, is a task for the publication 
stafi—to inspire a Do-democracy atti- 
tude. 

The school newspaper can also stress 
that the United States government is 
we; that society pays the bill for crime, 
for prejudice, for hate, for dishonesty, for 
carelessness. 

Today our national debt is 300 billion 
dollars. Each newborn babe assumes a 
$2,250 obligation—his share of the na- 
tional debt. He owes it—you and I owe 
it. By comparison, in 1941, the public 
debt was 48 billion and each individual 
American owed $368.74. In 1930, each 
citizen’s share was $129.66. These are 
items for a school newspaper. The in- 
telligent citizen keeps a critical eye on 
government expenditures. 

Safety? This is another general field 
which the school newspaper is obligated 
to cover. 

Pyke Johnson, in Collier's, Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, estimates that 10,000,000 
people will be involved in accidents this 
year; that 40,000 will die; that 1,500,000 


up alleys and bid goodbye to the rat popula- 
tion.....Create small open spaces where 
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will be injured seriously. The British 
casualties during two years of World 
War II were fewer. As for the economic 
loss, if we may judge by figures released 
for 1941, it amounts to more than 
$3,750,0c0,000. In that year 39,000 were 
killed and 1,400,000, injured. 

The school newspaper can take part in 
the National Safety Council campaign to 
make people think safety and act safely. 
This means the creation of desirable at- 
titudes—a will in people to conduct 
themselves in a manner that will increase, 
not jeopardize, the safety of others. 

Many organizations are at work di- 
recting safety education: the National 
Safety Council, the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, automobile clubs, American 
Red Cross, teachers groups, youth groups, 
the automobile industry, insurance 
companies. To these, the school news- 
paper can look for assistance in promot- 
ing safety on school buses, in public con- 
veyances, on streets and roads, at home 
and at school. 

Health activities provide another lead 
for developing the citizenship program. 
There is a demand for better health 
services for all America’s millions and 
for more assistance for the aged, blind, 
and dependent. 

There is also need for emphasis on 
mental health. To insure mental health, 
every child needs security; every child 
needs to be useful to others; every child 
needs to think well of himself and of his 
work. Every child needs an opportunity 
to feel responsibility. The school news- 
paper can help each child to gain the 
recognition he needs. Names are news, 
and the child glows with pride when his 
name appears on the perfect-attendance 
records, as one who, by his punctuality, 
has exhibited good school citizenship. 
The patrol boys deserve credit—a pic- 
ture in the paper is a powerful incentive 


for dependability on the job. The student 
council members feel their work to be 
more important when it is written up. 

Such school activities as school elec- 
tions are red-letter news items in the 
citizenship program. Special days or 
round-the-year holidays are an oppor- 
tunity for inculcating sound ideals and 
attitudes. 

Each department of a school will con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the citizen- 
ship program. 

Physical education will help develop 
health and safety materials. English 
classes in their study of biography can 
produce thumbnail sketches which stress 
how high character functions in citizen- 
ship. Too, English classes can present 
interesting proverbs and quotations 
which may strike a spark here and there. 

The English and social studies de- 
partments can also share the letters they 
so often receive from their round-the- 
world correspondents. They can review 
some of the books dealing with the 
Negro, the Italian, the Jew, the Chinese, 
the Russian. 

There is also an opportunity for the 
history and social studies classes to pro- 
vide data vital enough to take the read- 
ers to Gettysburg and Valley Forge and 
to show them the wonders of America: its 
Yosemite and Yellowstone, its Rockies 
and its Appalachians, its great rivers and 
mighty lakes. Once having known the 
beauties of America, who could fail to 
love, respect, admire? 

Math classes can work out projects to 
show how interest piles up on national 
debts and how real and hidden taxes 
affect wages. The natural science depart- 
men can provide material featuring the 
behavior of birds and beasts. 

In a bulletin of the New York Zodlogi- 
cal Society, its president, Fairfield Os- 
burn, makes the suggestion that all 
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peace, economic, and political confer- 
ences include some natural scientists. 
He points out that from gorilla to 
groundhog, from eagle to humming bird, 
disputes occur over ownership of terri- 
tory. There is nothing unnatural in all 
living things fighting to live in their own 
localities. Difficulties occur when ani- 
mals or human beings start forcibly to 
enter other localities than their own 
forests, prairies, countries, continents. 
All these different types of materials 
must be adapted for a wide range of 
readers. There will be some who will 
need to be taught citizenship through the 
comic strip; there will be those who can 
absorb the facts; and there will be 
others who will digest the implications. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that 
there are one-story intellects, two-story 
intellects, and three-story intellects with 
skylights. Some men focus attention on 
the visible fabrics of life; some see these 
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but also analyze, compare, select, and 
apply. Still others lift their eyes and re- 
fine what they see with understanding 
and faith. As Holmes declared, the world 
needs skylighted intellects. 

School papers, in general, have not 
catered to the two- and three-story in- 
tellects. Surveys of Pacemakers show 
that only a relatively small amount of 
space is given to what the Harvard Study 
speaks of as an appreciation of the world 
of art (sensitively and discriminatingly) ; 
to knowledge of the workings of the na- 
tural world and of those procedures 
spoken of as the “‘scientific method”’; to 
ability to deal with people in personal re- 
lationships which are deft, considerate, 
friendly; or to social and economic com- 
petency. 

Munro Leaf titles his newest book 
Let’s Do Better. Let us who are responsi- 
ble for school papers do better. Leaf’s 
exhortation is “Let’s be thinkers.” 


Laws of Learning’ 


RACHEL SALISBURY’ 


I; PERENNIAL controversy is a sign of 
public interest or any indication of the 
vital significance of a problem, then the 
study of grammar and usage are central 
to the English teacher’s profession. 

Grammar is commonly defined as a 
description of the forms of language as 
employed in established usage. Notice 
that word “description.” A language 
exists, even though there may be no 
description of it. Today the Quechua 
language, as old as the civilization of the 

*Read at the Minneapolis convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English; abridged 
by the author. 

2 Head of the department of education, Milton 


College, Milton, Wisconsin; on leave to serve as 
educational adviser in Chile. 


Andes, has structure and form and 
beauty and effectiveness as the oral 
speech of seventeen million Indians. But 
it will not have a grammatical code until 
Sr. José Farfan, of Lima, Peru, finishes 
his significant “Clavé,” providing an 
alphabet for writing and rules that de- 
scribe this musical tongue in its several 
dialects. In the same fashion the struc- 
ture of the English language existed long 
before Latin scholars decided to write 
down the grammar of it. 

Our common objective in teaching 
English is to improve the power of the 
citizen to communicate in five ways: to 
increase his abilities to read, to listen, to 
think, to speak, and to write in his native 
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language about the problems presented 
by his environment. That means all of 
language in action, not just the single, 
passive aspect of it that we call “‘gram- 
mar.” Our problem here, then, is to do 
some thinking about the legitimate place 
of grammar as a part of the total problem 
of increasing the articulateness of the 
American citizen. 


The young child, of course, learns his 
native language by imitating the adults 
he hears talking. All matters of inflection 
and word order, of agreement and usage, 
he picks up by ear. If his parents say 
“between you and I,” that is what the 
child says. If his playmates talk about 
“him and me going to the show,” that is 
what the child says, and asks no ques- 
tions about it. Without benefit of gram- 
matical terminology, he develops facility 
with the basic elements of the sentence. 
In so far as case of pronouns is a re- 
flection of his language skill, it has been 
found by investigators’ that he has a 
better sense in the third grade than he 
has in the eighth! Can it be that our 
careful teaching of nominative and ob- 
jective case tends only to confuse him? 

When the child begins to read he goes 
right on imitating. To his auditory 
skills he now adds visual responses. 
When he begins to write he adds kin- 
aesthetic ones. These reinforce the oral 
patterns of sentence structure and 
habits of usage that he has been building 
up so rapidly for five or six years. But, 
early in school years, he begins to supple- 
ment this involuntary imitative method 
with a variety of other learning tech- 
niques designed to speed up the process 
of language habit formation and hasten 
the development of an educated adult. 


3 Isabel Sears and Amelia Diebel, “A Study of 
the Common Mistakes in Pupils’ Oral English,” 
Elementary School Journal, XVII (September, 
1916), 44-45. 


At that point we inject a curriculum, 
something planned in advance and ad- 
ministered systematically to direct the 
learning process. There are different 
opinions about what should be in that 
curriculum. We ask, to begin with: How 
much grammar shall we teach? 


HOW MUCH GRAMMAR? 


From the founding of our republic 
until about 1900 the answer to that 
question was noncontroversial. The cur- 
riculum demanded complete, formal 
grammar for everybody. The grammar 
course was the English course. In fact, 
the school itself took its name from this 
chief item of subject matter and became 
the ‘‘grammar school”! Surviving with 
vigor from those times is the still com- 
mon idea that English and grammar are 
the same thing: if one does not know 
grammar, he does not know English. 
Historically, we began with the all-or- 
none concept about proficiency in gram- 
mar. 

Perhaps we can achieve clarity on this 
critical question, ‘“‘How much gram- 
mar?” if we add the qualifying phrase 
For whom? Some recent curriculums have 
done a great deal of good by adding 
“‘For which grade?” They haveallotted to 
certain grades specific elements of form 
and certain skills, to be mastered in the 
grades to which they are assigned. This 
is a tremendous forward step toward 
bringing order out of chaos, toward end- 
ing this eternal repetition of everything 
for every child in every grade. 

If we go this one step further and in- 
quire “‘ For whom?” we put the learner in 
his rightful place—we make provision 
for individual differences, without which 
there is no sound curriculum. Then we 
can see clearly that for a small per- 
centage of our students all-of-grammar 
is the proper curriculum. Those who be- 
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lieve in sharply streamlined grammar 
will readily concede that the really 
bright student, gifted with powers of 
abstract thinking and verbalism, or the 
student who expects to be a linguist or an 
English teacher should have the privilege 
of studying grammar in its full implica- 
tions. For these special groups, the maxi- 
mum amount is the optimum amount— 
if given in late high-school years when it 
can be learned rapidly and when the 
student is mature enough to understand 
its possibilities as an aid to his life- 
purposes. 

At the other end of the student scale is 
the youngster with little or no ability for 
abstractions, no talent for verbalism, no 
expectation of professional or critical 
work. For him a very little grammar goes 
a long way. Like the boy on the bus, talk- 
ing over the day’s English lesson with his 
buddy, he is likely to sigh and say, “So 
far as I can see, there ain’t no future in 
adjectives and adverbs.” 

If the future is viewed with an eye to 
sentence power rather than mere gram- 
matical mastery, it appears that there 
are ten basic grammatical concepts that 
seem necessary for any growth beyond 
the imitative stage, that might be con- 
sidered as having some future for anyone 
who expects to use his language to think 
with. They are: sentence, clause, phrase, 
modifier, connective, key word, subject, 
verb, noun, pronoun. 

For the slower pupils, “phrase,” 
“clause,” “modifier,” and “connective” 
are more useful than such discriminating 
expressions as “adverbial,” “restrictive,” 
“prepositional,” and “‘infinitive,” which 
distinctions may be left to the student 
with linguistic talent. Among the basic 
terms suggested above, all are familiar 
and regularly used by the college student 
without particular training in grammar, 
except the term “key word.” That is a 
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word of my own coining, used to express 
the important idea of “‘belongingness”’ 
which exists so freely among the ideas 
expressed in our sentences but for which 
we have no general grammatical term. In 
the case of the pronoun and the word it 
stands for, we have “antecedent,” but in 
the case of thousands of adverbs modify- 
ing their respective verbs and other 
thousands of adjectives modifying their 
respective nouns we have no single term 
to express that relation. In the case of the 
“little red hen,” it seems to me that 
“hen” is the key word for both “little” 
and ‘“‘red”; without the noun, the two 
adjectives would be pointless. In the 
same sense, any verb is the key word, 
giving significance to the adverbial 
phrases and clauses that modify it. Some 
such expression seems vitally needed to 
simplify our description of the all- 
important relation of ‘‘belongingness”’ in 
the sentence. 

With these ten name words the stu- 
dent can talk intelligently about his 
sentences. If they are not too beclouded 
by subdivisions, the weakest student can 
make progress in the construction of 
better sentences by using them in vari- 
ous combinations. Most other distinc- 
tions become natural, minor parts of the 
subject half of the sentence and the 
verb or predicate half of the sentence. 

Basic lists may differ; but with some 
such common ground of useful gram- 
matical concepts, what we need to do 
next—all of us in both camps—is to 
take our eyes off the list of grammatical 
termsand fix them upon the learner. What 
we choose to teach—be it complex or 
simple—we should teach in harmony with 
established principles of habit formation, 
with attention to economy, interest, and 
permanence; so that we shall not be 
caught, at one extreme, sending our 
bright students into college innocent of 
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the bare structure of the simple sentence, 
or, at the other, wasting months of the 
precious years of youth drilling young- 
sters in terminology that they will never 
use, dragging them through an experi- 
ence that makes them hate the very 
language they must live by, and closing 
to them forever the avenue to delight and 
rich living through empathy with the 
best that is being expressed by their con- 
temporaries. 


TEACHING GRAMMAR PSYCHOLOGICALLY 


With our attention centered upon the 
learner, let us examine this problem of 
method. The commonest method of 
teaching grammar has been by use of 
rules and definitions. These are derived 
from the language by analysis and de- 
scription. “A vocative phrase is..... 
“A retained object is..... ” In order to 
make the definitions clear and to estab- 
lish the rules we have asked the student 
to analyze hundreds of sentences, year 
by year. 

Let us compare this procedure with 
the laws of learning and habit formation. 
Perhaps we can find, by reference to this 
criterion, the middle road that we are 
seeking. The laws of habit formation are 
clear and well known to all. First, make 
the concept clear—establish perception. 
Second, start the habit immediately. 
Third, fortify it with as much interest as 
possible. Fourth, never allow an excep- 
tion to occur. Fifth, repeat at intervals 
for maintenance of skill and automatic- 
ity. 
Let us use the appositive to illustrate 
each step. We shall assume agreement 
that the so-called appositive is a useful 
element for achieving sentence variety 
and economy of expression. 

Certainly we must have a clear con- 
cept, to begin with, for step one. It is de- 
rived either deductively or inductively 
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through definition, analysis, and drill in 
recognition—the sort of teaching that we 
have been doing so well for so long. But 
let us not stop with step one. The fault of 
some of us has been that when the student 
could recognize appositives without error 
we have considered the matter finished; 
we have declared with pride, “Now 
Johnny knows appositives.”’ Stopping at 
that point, we have failed to build a 
habit or to improve language skills, as 
research has shown. Johnny wants to 
know what to do with appositives. That is 
step two. 

There is no more common request and 
certainly no more vital one than that of the 
learner who urges, ‘‘ Now let ME try it.” 
If he understands what to do and thinks 
it worth doing, that immediate practice, 
that trial by himself, is the next logical 
step. After one or two pages of recogni- 
tion drill for appositives (not one or two 
weeks) give the student “‘his head” and 
let him begin making his own apposi- 
tives. To avoid error, at the beginning of 
practice give part of each sentence, so 
that the student’s attention will be 
focused on the one thing he is trying to 
learn. See that it contains a noun that 
needs ideational development for ac- 
curacy or interest or both. That noun 
will be underscored. For example: “A 
year after they were married, Bill 
bought a house.”’ The challenge to the 
learner is to extend the meaning of 
“‘house’’ by use of an appositional phrase. 
He may look back at a model if he needs 
to refresh his mind on form. Then he de- 
cides for himself what sort of house he is 
thinking of, and he puts its picture into 
an appositive phrase after the word 
“house.” 

The answers will vary, of course— 
which may be a disturbing factor for the 
teacher who likes the security of check- 
ing blanks and the satisfaction of mark- 
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ing a thing definitely right or wrong. (It 
is harder to correct papers that require 
the teacher to use his judgment.) But 
the student gets the satisfaction of seeing 
his own ideas expressed voluntarily in 
the form being learned. It can be as 
thrilling to make a sentence as to make a 
model airplane or to knit a scarf! 

One youngster will write, “A year 
after they were married, Bill bought a 
house, @ little four-room affair with six 
acres of ground for the rabbit hutches.” 
Another will write, “‘A year after they 
were married, Bill bought a house, a 
cozy, gray-shingled cottage with two picture 
windows and a fireplace.”’ (You can see 
sex differences immediately in these sen- 
tences.) Each is making a live, warm sen- 
tence of his own, not just picking apposi- 
tives out of someone else’s cold, formal 
expressions. 

Third, we must provide for interest. 
That comes automatically if the second 
step is followed through as described, for 
the student who is creating is interested 
as the mere analyst never is. Classroom 
comparisons add to the interest. One 
youngster with little imagination will 
barely meet the requirement with some- 
thing like, ‘A year after they were mar- 
ried, Bill bought a house, a two-story 
house.’’ When he hears about the houses 
the other students have in mind, he de- 
cides to do a little reconstructing on his 
own; and he may be the very one, in the 
end, who fills Bill’s house with charm and 
hospitality. And if he turns up with an 
appositive that has a cocktail bar in the 
basement—you’ll know that interest is 
satisfactory! These pupil comparisons 
are a natural teaching agent, bringing 
splendid results in vividness, imagery, 
and articulateness. 

Fourth, never let an exception occur. 
This, too, is a function of step two and of 
the technique of giving drill under con- 
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trolled conditions. As each sentence is 
read in class, repairs can be made at once, 
within mere minutes of the creative act, 
before any wrong habit gets so much as a 
start. Help the child; this is a teaching 
and learning situation, not a testing situ- 
ation. Of course, someone is going to 
write, “‘ Bill bought a house, which was a 
brick bungalow.” It is easy to show him 
at once how to behead that clause that 
has sneaked in, and to give him a try, 
right then and there, at simplifying it to 
the phrase form. Thus the habit is 
formed correctly at the beginning. 

After the student has built twenty or 
thirty such appositives of his own and 
has experimented with them under the 
control of the teacher and with the inspi- 
ration of his classmates who are doing the 
same thing, it will be natural and easy 
for him to invent appositives in sentences 
that are entirely his own composition 
(with laboratory aids removed). He can 
experiment with placement in different 
positions in the sentence to develop his 
judgment regarding smoothness and 
rhythm. He can read his own sentences 
aloud to strengthen his habit with audi- 
tory reinforcement. He can find some in 
the books he reads, studying their effec- 
tiveness in the hands of professional 
writers. He builds appositive habits 
during steps two, three, and four. 

The fifth and final step is repetition at 
spaced intervals. Here the classroom 
practice of free composition takes over 
the training program. In general writing, 
if the habit of saying, hearing, and 
thinking appositives has rooted well, the 
student may be expected occasionally to 
use appositives involuntarily When he 
needs an appositive to express himself, 
he will use it without thinking. That is 
the objective we all hope to attain. 

To achieve our goals with economy, 
then, let us state clearly, first, how much 
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grammar we wish to teach, to whom, and 
at what approximate grade level; and let 
us go about our carefully mapped cur- 
riculum not from the viewpoint of that 
subject matter, but from the viewpoint 
of the learning habits of the child. Let us 
go beyond mere analysis to the habit- 
building techniques that show the pupil 
how to make sense with power and even 
beauty. Gradually, blind differences will 


disappear, and the table talk of teachers 
of English will be not mere debate be- 
tween two opposing schools of “for or 
agin” grammar, but rather a sober dis- 
cussion of constructive experiences that 
will give the child opportunity to exer- 
cise his language habits with an increas- 
ingly high degree of automaticity. Only 
then can he achieve verbal maturity and 
free his mind for thinking. 


Dynamic English for the High Schools 


STANTON J. D. FENDELL* 


Win all the psychological material 
accumulated during the past several 
decades while I was laboring to improve 
my students’ knowledge of grammar, 
seniors as well as freshmen, I have often 
wondered why some authority has not 
come forward with a textbook using the 
pupils’ methods in acquiring their lan- 
guage. Asa result, I have had to discover 
things for myself. Since, like adults, 
children prefer discussing their experi- 
ences with sympathetic audiences, I 
have utilized this situation by having 
them participate in dialogues and drills. 
Meanwhile, they learn how Americans 
make their language function. Inciden- 
tally, I have it on the word of one of our 
pre-eminent linguists, Professor Fries, 
that this is the right way to teach lan- 
guage. He says we should teach the stu- 
dent to “observe intelligently the facts 
of the language about him.’ What better 
way, then, can we originate than these 
natural ways where the pupil learns to 
speak properly the speech patterns com- 
mon to his community and necessary 
for adult life? 


«Teacher of English, Eastside High School, 
Paterson, N.J. 

2 American English Grammar (NCTE Mono- 
graph No. to), p. 291. 


For I have discovered that we are 
really teaching two grammars function- 
ing concomitantly, “ear grammar” and 
“eye grammar.” The first utilizes ear 
and tongue, or conversation; the second, 
however, utilizes eye and pen or book, 
as in reading or writing. Thus the skills of 
the former are considerably different 
from those of the latter. In fact, 
Dora V. Smith has proved that students 
can learn composition without any 
knowledge at all of grammar. 

In short, if we are to avoid wasting 
time and effort, we must employ con- 
versational methods. Thus, only, shall 
we avoid having to hear remarks like 
the one which a boy of mine recently 
made when, after a slip of the tongue, he 
stammered, “I was thinking so fast I 
had to use real words instead of school 
words.” 

Before offering, therefore, one such 
dialogue, let me explain that those in 
the class not employed as_ student- 
actors act as critics. Although each 
semester I always make up the first 
dialogue by playing one part opposite an 
alert student—nor does the grade mat- 
ter, since I have found that all classes 
can stand improvement—I merely have 
to offer the actors some suggestions be- 
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forehand and then let them improvise. 
This way is not only more natural but 
more democratic. Besides, pupils often 
respect their classmates’ opinions more 
than the teacher’s; thus they learn to 
turn to me only as a last resort. Then, 
too—and this is more important—they 
learn to utilize their dictionaries in 
criticizing anything, be it pronunciation, 
word choice, or certain points in syntax. 
To be sure, students do not use their 
dictionaries half enough in high school. 
My favorite one for my methods is The 
Pocket Oxford, since it is the least ex- 
pensive, has the simplest definitions, and 
is replete with idioms and expressions 
showing usage. 

One thing more: to make the proce- 
dure clearer, I usually follow the dialogue 
with a drill or with a discussion about the 
forms we Americans use to express some 
certain grammatical item. Often, too, 
I make them sum up their findings in the 
form of rules. Naturally, these rules 
must agree with the recent authorities— 
scholars like Sweet, Jespersen, Hall, 
Curme, or Fries. 

In this dialogue the community ex- 
perience pertained to the grocery store. 
Note that it does not take more than 
a few minutes. 


Mr. J.: Good morning, Mrs. Smith. Fine 
day, isn’t it? 

Mrs. S.: Yes, indeed, although it is a bit 
humid. 

Mr. J.: Well, what can I do for you? We’ve 
got some nice Texas carrots. I know you want 
some because you’ve been asking for them this 
past week. 

Mrs. S.: How much are they? 

Mr. J.: Twelve cents a bunch, but worth it. 

Mrs. S.: Okay, tear off the tops. I see your 
potatoes have come down to six pounds for a 
quarter. Give me a quarter’s worth. 

Mr. J.: Surely. Anything else? 

Mrs. S.: Yes. Let me have a smail box of 
black pepper. Twenty cents, isn’t it? 

Mr. J.: That’s right. Will that be all? 

Mrs. S.: That’s all for today. 
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The dialogue, of course, can concern 
changing a twenty-dollar bill, too, if it is 
desired to stress expressions about mon- 
ey, or it can emphasize a grammatical 
item like voice, tense, sentence types, 
word order, or kinds of phrases or clauses 
or modifiers. Since the pupils are given 
full instructions the day before, they 
have ample time to check terms in their 
dictionaries and other books. Incidental- 
ly, through this method, teachers may 
build up correlation with other depart- 
ments by advising the children to in- 
troduce material from civics, history, 
science, or office practice. Then, indeed, 
do students come to feel that English 
helps all their subjects. We have even 
dramatized extemporaneously parts of 
scenes from our reading material. 

The most important part of the meth- 
od is the drill following, which builds 
up a right conditioning in regard to cer- 
tain locutions or practices. For example, 
after I have corrected “I can’t seem to” 
with “TI seem unable to,”’ the first pupil 
is urged to use it in a sentence and says, 
perhaps, “I seem unable to do this prob- 
lem”’—after which his classmate re- 
marks, “‘You seem unable to understand 
the language of the problem’’—and then 
the next pupil continues with another 
sentence, and so on. Meanwhile, the 
class is hearing the right expression 
countless times. 

After all, the whole thing about gram- 
mar should be for the teacher to create 
interest and easy confidence in speaking, 
since the pupil will be employing most of 
his speech patterns in his writing, even 
as an adult. The trouble is that many of 
us teachers have followed the traditional 
textbook and endeavored to force on 
him a literary kind of writing. So long 
as he knows how to employ any gram- 
matical item correctly, and a bit about 
style, is not that enough? Certainly 
most of our pupils will not be writers. 
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It is really stupendous how much 
grammar of importance the student is 
never told. As a case in point, how many 
pupils know that the present tense is 
often used instead of the future; viz., 
“Tomorrow I sail at dawn”; that we 
employ the past much more than the 
present perfect, as in “I never saw you 
before” rather than “I’ve never seen 
you before’? Moreover, in this age of 
speedy communication, why do not the 
textbooks point out the forms we use to 
expedite thought, instead of leaving it 
to chance and local usage? 

Every one of us omits words that we 
consider unessential at the moment. We 
also prefer smaller words to polysyllabic 
ones, enjoy overwhelmingly the ellipsis 
and the abridgment, and, above all, we 
like to contract words. No wonder we are 
constantly simplifying our language in 
this age of speed! Note, for example, how 
useful the declarative order has become. 
We even ask questions, give commands, 
and exclaim with it. Thus, ““You’re going 
to the theater?” “You will leave this 
room at once’’;‘‘ You’ve got your nerve!” 

Then, too, note how much looser the 
sentence order is in speech than in writ- 
ing, because we must answer promptly. 
Observe also how the tone and the past 
behavior of the speaker affect our re- 
plies. In connected speech, furthermore, 
the most common connectives are ‘“‘and,”’ 
“so,” “but,” and “then,” and the style 
is somewhat rambling. With drills, 
however, it is possible to train children 
to use easy complex sentences or simple 
ones with participial phrases and not to 
forget subordinate conjunctions and 
“transitional connectives” like ‘‘con- 
sequently”’ or ‘‘besides.”” We also employ 
what Professor Jespersen called ‘‘formu- 
lized expressions’ and what I call in 
class “speech patterns.”’ That is why we 
often emphasize by placing the impor- 


tant word first, since it is uppermost in 
our minds. We say “That I will,” 
“Home, James,” “Out you go,” and so 
on. 

So, too, we can indicate to our pupils 
how Americans have developed formu- 
lized uses for the tenses. For instance, 
the present tense is no longer just the 
simple forms of the textbook but also 
the progressive. If we do use the simple 
forms, it is usually to state a permanent 
condition or a lasting truth, as ‘“The 
earth is round,” or “We grow up before 
we know it.”’ Never do we ask questions, 
negative or affirmative, or express in- 
ceptive or continuous action with any- 
thing but the “ing’’ forms. So, also, we 
discriminate with the future. Although 
we still employ an occasional “shall” or 
“will” (the odds being in favor now of 
‘‘will’’), nevertheless—and perhaps here 
is a shining example of behavioral in- 
fluence on our speech—we prefer “go.” 
Accordingly, we say, “Are you going 
to eat now?” more frequently than “ Will 
you eat now?” Certainly few of us would 
say ‘“‘Shall you eat now?” 

Of course, we could go on endlessly 
with examples indicating the many dif- 
ferences between the items as explained 
in the typical grammar book and what 
really occurs in speech and in its written 
counterpart, informal letter-writing. 
Even the vocabulary is largely different, 
for the polished writer uses many Latin, 
French, or Greek polysyllables, whereas 
the informal speaker prefers idioms 
made up of small words, mostly Anglo- 
Saxon. 

One more thing my dialogues and 
drills permit me to do now that I never 
could before is to inform about gesture, 
pronunciation, accent, and tone. How 
can we expect our students to read with 
feeling, as well as with sense, if we are to 
insist mainly on silent reading? Pupils 
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should learn about the flexibility of 
words and the effect of context. They 
should know that experience influences 
connotations. Like people, words are 
constantly subject to change. If this is 
not grammatical material, then I plead 
guilty; but how can we teach dynamic 
grammar to high-school students with- 
out introducing such expressions as 
“situation colors connotation” and 
“‘study the context”? These remarks I 
din at them day in, day out. In addition, 
note the effect of tone on the meaning of 
sentences. For example, stress each con- 
secutive word as you repeat “This is 
America.”’ Besides three declarative sen- 
tences differing in meaning, you may 
have one that is interrogative and one 
that is ironical. 

Consequently, we must inform our 
students about the two common uses of 
words, the literal and the figurative. 
Instead of leaving them with the impres- 
sion that figures of speech exist only in 
“high-brow”’ poems, why not let them 
seek for some in their daily speech? And 
why not point out that many expres- 
sions no longer mean what they original- 
ly meant? Take “Look out, there!”’ as an 
instance. If anything, we mean look in 
here. Thus we must emphasize that the 
dictionary can only suggest some of the 
meaning which words may have. 

In similar fashion, we use whole, 
patterned sentences that literally mean 
just the opposite or, at least, mean some- 
thing else. The sentence used before, 
“You’ve got your nerve!” certainly 
doesn’t mean that you have just ob- 
tained it. (My pupils brought in several 
dozen such sentences in constant use.) 
In like fashion, we should teach that 
careful speakers use colorful words, es- 
pecially verbs, that expedite and clarify 
their thoughts. 

There is also another side to teaching 


dynamic grammar—that of applying the 
law of association. Through it my stu- 
dents have learned to remember impor- 
tant grammatical data. VAN reminds 
them not only of a favorite movie idol 
but also of the three most related, most 
essential parts of speech—the verb, the 
adjective, and the noun. I have had 
them dig out of their Oxford’s results 
like “live,” “lively” or “alive,” and 
“life”; “fly,” “flying,” and “flight,” etc. 
DIME recalls the sentence types (declar- 
ative, interrogative, imperative, and 
exclamatory), while ConStruCtion 
brings to mind complex, simple, and 
compound. PIP stands for the phrases, 
and the first P indicates that preposition 
and phrase go together. Likewise, the 
cin “clause”’ also stands for conjunction. 
Thus, the better pupils can recall that 
“Do like I do” is not cultured English 
because ‘‘like”’ is now a preposition, and 
only conjunctions are followed by verbs. 

Before I forget, let me state that once 
a month I check the progress of each 
pupil through a self-made achievement 
test. I can report that the results are far 
more promising than are those obtained 
after they have studied the ordinary 
grammar book. 

One more way to stimulate interest in 
an otherwise dry subject is, since modern 
youth is hero-worshiping, to have stu- 
dents listen carefully to their screen and 
radio favorites who speak in cultured 
fashion. True, some mimic at first, but 
when they note their marks improving, 
they grow serious. To show them also 
how speech patterns are constantly 
changing I have read passages of liter- 
ature from 4£lfric to Galsworthy. As to 
how words are formed, they know that in 
speech the active way is to compound 
small words, like “ whatsoever,” whereas 
the written, literary way is to add pre- 
fixes or suffixes to a stem. 
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In conclusion, the dynamic way per- 
mits ever so much more discussion on 
why we talk in a certain way. Take 
speech levels, for instance. What ordi- 
nary grammar book includes this all- 
important topic? What textbook, by the 
way, discusses how participles have be- 
come prepositions or everyday adjec- 
tives; viz., “driving,” as in ‘“‘a driving 
rain’’; “concerning,” as in “concerning 
your proposition’? If we teachers are 
interested in living American grammar, 
we can make this subject truly alive to 
our pupils. We can show them how to 
expedite their thoughts through pos- 
sessives, participles, phrases, ellipses, 


and even affixes. Nor need we fret too 
much over split infinitives, terminal 
prepositions, dangling participles, or 
misplaced modifiers. In speech the tone 
and the gesture carry us over the “rough 
spots,”’ where the cold print of the page 
never could. Therefore, again, I main- 
tain that, since most of our students will 
never write much, let us concentrate 
more on the “ear grammar.”’ Every lin- 
guist asserts that thus only do we really 
learn a new language, and thus only— 
through dialogues and drills and dis- 
cussions—will grammar become inter- 
esting and effective and truly dy- 
namic. 


Is Poetry for the Gifted Only? 


MARK KARP" 


I BELIEVE that we can answer the ques- 
tion “‘Is poetry for the gifted only?” with 
a definite and unequivocal “No.” But we 
cannot leave the matter there. The fact 
is that many children do not find the 
reading of poetry a satisfying experience. 
We teachers of literature should seek to 
make the experience highly enjoyable 
and otherwise satisfactory. Let us con- 
cern ourselves with the problem of how 
we can make it so. 

The teaching of poetry is one of my 
most pleasant responsibilities. I hope 
that this feeling is reciprocated by all my 
students, but I fear that the poetic ex- 
periences suggested in some of the poems 
which I assign for reading are beyond 
their intellectual or emotional ken. 

It is one of the unfortunate conditions 
of college that instructors do not have 
opportunities to know their students 
as elementary-school teachers know 


* Assistant professor of English, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, N.J. 


their pupils. Two or three hours’ contact 
with a student each week for only fifteen 
to eighteen weeks and a teaching load of 
from 150-250 different students do not 
permit as close a personal relationship as 
exists in the elementary school and pos- 
sibly in the high school. Of course, on the 
college level the group is highly selected, 
but, even so, the individuals comprising 
the groups are complex bundles of com- 
plex differences. To do an efficient job of 
teaching, I must, first of all, recognize 
the individualities of the members of a 
class. I must see them as people with 
different backgrounds of experiences, 
various levels of intelligence and emo- 
tional maturity, variegated conditions 
of physical well-being, and diversified 
interests. They are, consequently, at 
different stages of readiness for learning. 
This situation is duplicated in the junior 
high school, except that the differences 
are even greater and more obvious. 

The full realization and recognition of 
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different individuals and individual dif- 
ferences constitutes the basis for the 
teaching of poetry—indeed, for all 
teaching. It is, perhaps, trite to remark 
that you can never teach a class, but 
you can teach the individuals of the 
class. 

What is true of teaching is equally true 
of poetizing. It is not the fact or thing or 
happening that is poetic; it is the reac- 
tion of the individual to the thing. The 
subject matter of poetry can relatively 
easily be ascertained and perhaps classi- 
fied: love, beauty, death, joy, solitude. 
But the ever recurring reaction and the 
subsequent expression are the unique 
things. Otherwise, all the poems would 
have been written hundreds—yes, per- 
haps thousands—of years ago. 

Let us consider, for example, the sub- 
ject of beauty as the instigator of the 
poetic experience. If a group of persons 
should observe a sunset resplendent in 
gorgeous colors, they would react emo- 
tionally in different degrees, according to 
their individual differences at the mo- 
ment. There would be those who would 
lack the intellectual, emotional, or 
physical apparatus to participate in the 
experience. Taking extremes for exam- 
ples will best illustrate my point. The 
idiot, the neurotic, and the color-blind 
cannot enjoy the beauty of the sunset as 
much as normal people do—or perhaps 
not at all. And there are times, are there 
not, when so-called normal people are 
not sensitive to beauty? They, too, are 
individually different at the moment of 
the poetic experience. 

As with the impression, so with the 
expression. The individual differences of 
the people of any group account for the 
multiple and various forms and manners 
of the expressed feeling. The reactions 
vary in worth from the most meaningful 
and the loveliest to the unintelligible or 
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the unexpressed. And, it should be re- 
membered, the reaction will vary with 
the time, the place, and the condition of 
the individual. 

The point that I have been developing 
is this: Both the impression and the ex- 
pression of the poetic experience are in- 
tensely individual. This fact is significant 
to teachers of poetry, for if they recog- 
nize its full implications they will be 
properly oriented to the teaching of 
poetry. 

In the lower grades teachers must pro- 
vide more direct and actual experiences 
than in the upper. As children develop 
emotionally and mentally we seek to ex- 
tend their world by providing vicarious 
experiences through books which depend 
for meaning upon the trained imagina- 
tion and intellect of the reader. Poetry, 
like other literary forms, provides one of 
the means of extending experiences of 
individuals. Even more than other areas 
of communication it demands a person- 
to-person contact. The poetic merit of a 
piece of writing depends very largely 
upon this contact. Unless there is rap- 
port between the poet and the reader, 
there can be no poetic experience for the 
reader. 

I wish to recall that the poem is the 
unique expression of an individual poet 
whose experience is deep. The result of 
his thinking and feeling, the poem is 
written, first of all, to express. The poet is 
thinking not of a reader but of himself. 
He may later revise the poem, but when 
it is first expressed it is the poet’s giving 
vent to his reaction to a certain kind of 
experience. 

If we subscribe to this thought, what 
are the implications for teachers? To me 
one significant fact stands out: Before I 
read a poem, I must be adequately pre- 
pared to share the experience; if I am 
not, I cannot experience the feeling, 
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mood, or emotion and, consequently, do 
not enjoy the poem. 

We who teach poetry, then, must pre- 
pare our pupils for the poetic experience 
engendered by the poem. To accomplish 
this end, we must select poems the sub- 
ject matter of which lies within the pale 
of the lives of the children whom we are, 
at the moment, teaching. Direct or vi- 
carious, the experience must potentially 
be the reader’s. Any attempt by the 
teacher to prepare or motivate a reader 
for a poem the experience of which can- 
not be comprehended by that reader is 
useless. For example, it is safe to say that 
the child of twelve, thirteen, or fourteen 
is not ready for Elizabeth Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, since he is 
not sufficiently emotionally and men- 
tally mature to apprehend the beauty 
and the nature of the love expressed in 
these remarkable sonnets. I think that 
you will agree that time spent in prepar- 
ing children for these poems is wasted. 

On the other hand, as we well know, 
there are many poems that children of 
junior high school age can and do enjoy. 
A teacher who wishes to develop appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of poetry in her 
pupils will do well to consider and ap- 
praise her pupils individually before she 
selects poems for them. By watching 
them, listening to them, and reading 
what they write, the teacher gets many 
important clues as to their likes and dis- 
likes. Appraisal of personalities should 
constantly be going on, not only for the 
teaching of poetry, but for the teaching 
of anything else. 

One very profitable way to prepare 
children for poetry is to read often to 
them. A very careful selection of poems 
read effectively at opportune occasions 
will perhaps do more than anything else 
to develop an interest in poetry or to 
enhance an appreciation already pos- 


sessed by a child. This method requires 
much of the teacher in the matter of 
reading and interpretive ability, pro- 
fessional-mindedness, time, patience, en- 
ergy, and a genuine interest in children. 
I know of no more deadening experience 
in developing interest in poetry than a 
monotonous, sing-song, and ‘‘duty-pre- 
sented” poem—unless it is another one 
so presented soon afterward. Anything 
well read is received with interest by an 
attentive audience. Teachers, therefore, 
should prepare themselves adequately 
for these readings. 

At the same time, or shortly after- 
ward, the children should be asked to 
bring to read to the class poems that they 
have found and enjoyed reading. These 
occasions may well constitute the oral- 
reading periods. I can think of no finer 
way of spending a half or three-quarters 
of an hour. No matter what the poetic 
worth of a bit of verse is, it should be 
received and commented upon by the 
children—and perhaps by the teacher as 
well. A discussion of a poem is eminently 
worth while if the children are doing the 
discussing. The desirability of making a 
good presentation should motivate prep- 
aration by the child. But, I can hear you 
say, the same few people will always be 
the readers. In response, I say that, at 
this point, the worth of the teacher as an 
awakener and a guide is tested. 

Having observed the children of her 
class, she may be able to guess what will 
appeal to them and what individuals 
may like. At a crucial time, she may say 
something like the following: “I have a 
poem that I think you can read very 
effectively. It’s something that I believe 
you and the class will enjoy.’”’ I have 
found that humor serves excellently as 
subject matter, particularly for the shy 
child or for the neophyte. What child 
would not enjoy reading or listening to 
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“The Twins” by Henry S. Leigh, “Con- 
trary Mary” by Nancy Byrd Turner, or 
“The Limeratomy” by Anthony Euwer? 

Moreover, children like to read folk 
poetry, especially American folk poetry 
such as is found in J Hear America Sing- 
ing, a volume of folk poems collected by 
Ruth A. Barnes. This poetry may be 
either lyrical or narrative; the cowboy 
lyrics and narratives are poems children 
enjoy because of their rhythm, color, 
story interest, and element of adventure. 
These suggest that poetry may be, and 
very often is, masculine and is frequently 
written by heroes. In its contact with the 
reader, the individual nature of this kind 
of poetry may stimulate him to further 
reading, perhaps in poetry in which the 
heroic intellect and soul figure pre- 
dominantly. 

To find poems for all her pupils, the 
teacher must read not only anthologies 
of poetry written for children but also 
collections of poems by Frost, Robinson, 
Sandburg, Millay, Teasdale, Nash, and 
others. Also, magazines and newspapers 
are excellent sources of poems for junior 
high school pupils. In other words, she 
will have to range wide and far in her 
search for suitable materials. 

I do not intend that these poems su- 
persede entirely the many fine classics in 
school anthologies of literature. What I 
am suggesting is that children be pre- 
pared for some of them. I am suggesting, 
moreover, that some poems which chil- 
dren are required to read and memorize 
are entirely unsuitable, regardless of their 
poetic value to adults, because they lie 
outside theworld of most of our children. 
I am suggesting, too, that the introduc- 
tion of poems which have inverted word 
order (which makesfor difficulty in under- 
standing), too heavy a vocabulary bur- 
den, adult experiences, and frequent 
classical allusions should be postponed 
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until the child is ready for them. I could 
never understand why, in “Barbara 


Frietchie,’’ we should 
.... let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


In their place should be the poems that 
give joy, comfort, solace, and peace to 
our children. 

A project to select desirable poems 
may well take the form of a co-operative 
enterprise. A committee of seven or eight 
junior high school teachers could easily 
undertake the responsibility of reading 
the poems of from ten to fifteen poets 
who may have written for junior high 
school children. A mimeographed or 
printed list of poems arranged according 
to topic or author could result from this 
undertaking, and the poetry teachers of 
the area would have a worth-while and 
authoritative guide. 

A word about memorization—I decry 
the tradition which requires wholesale 
memorization of poems. Most so-called 
poems are not entirely poetry. The po- 
etry lies, very often, in a few lines. Why 
not select these lines—two, four, six, or 
eight—in a poem because they have some- 
thing to say and they say something to 
have? A careful selection of these lines, 
properly motivated by the teacher, may 
readily make for a better understanding 
of why some poetry should be memorized 
and for a greater willingness to memorize. 

In conclusion, I should like to empha- 
size once again the individual nature of 
poetry both in its expression and im- 
pression. The teacher who recognizes this 
characteristic and who assumes her full 
responsibility in finding the right poem 
or poems for the individual child will 
provide for him a wider, a deeper, and a 
fuller living, and will make a wholesome 
contribution to his general education, 
which we think is the heritage of the 
American youth. 
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Newark Goes to School 


MARGUERITE KIRK’ 


Ox SATURDAY morning, September 8, 
1945, at eleven-thirty, the Newark 
Board of Education went on the air in 
the first of a series of weekly programs 
by and about the free public schools of 
this city. The series, “‘ Newark Goes to 
School,”’ has two aims: (1) to acquaint 
the mothers and fathers of Newark’s 
school children with the American sys- 
tem of free, practical education as put 
into practice in the Newark public 
schools and (2) to furnish the adminis- 
trators, teachers, and children of the 
Newark schools with radio experience so 
that they may be better equipped to 
make the most of the unlimited possi- 
bilities and responsibilities which will 
face them when the Board of Education 
FM station, now being built, becomes a 
reality. 

With this second aim in mind, all 
“Newark Goes to School” programs have 
been entirely the work of the school 
people and children. Our local station, 
WAAT, which has given the schools the 
time on the air, also provides technical 
assistance. 

Programs have been broadcast about 
the special schools, the elementary- 
school curriculum, the history and future 
plans of our school system, as well as 
about co-operating agencies and special 
events (e.g., Newark Museum’s service 
to the schools, Brotherhood Week, etc.). 


1 Director, Department of Libraries, Visual 
Aids, and Radio, Newark Public Schools. 


When the series began, a notice was 
put in the Newark Teachers Associa- 
tion’s News, asking interested teachers to 
contact the Department of Libraries, 
Visual Aids, and Radio. Irwin J. Zachar, 
a teacher at East Side High School, ex- 
pressed his interest. He explained that he 
had a boy in one of his classes who sang 
beautifully and that, since this class was 
studying Robert Burns, perhaps they 
might develop a script, as a term project, 
using the poetry and music of Scotland. 
Mr. Zachar was told to go ahead. The 
result was a thirty-minute script— 
“Robert Burns: Singer of Democracy.” 
The department cut it to fit the quarter- 
hour (actually fourteen minutes’) pro- 
gram time. At the final rehearsals a 
member of the radio staff was present to 
explain microphone technique to the 
students and to give the production its 
final “‘polish.”’ As it was presented on the 
air, Saturday morning, January 19, 1946, 
“Robert Burns: Singer of Democracy,” 
was an excellent example of the tying- 
together of English with history, eco- 
nomics, speech, and music. Mr. Zachar 
also expressed regret that he could not 
include a “‘blurb” about the co-operation 
given him—during the class research— 
by the librarians in the school. For the 
script is authentic, even the minor char- 
acters and their attitudes being backed 
up by actual fact. It was a truly “all- 
school” project, the class members real- 
ly enjoying themselves and learning 
about Robert Burns and his times. 
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ROBERT BURNS: SINGER OF DEMOCRACY 


Theme: ‘‘ America the Beautiful.” (Up 
and out.) 

ANNOUNCER: In co-operation with the 
Newark Board of Education the special 
features division of this station presents 
the twentieth weekly program of “‘ New- 
ark Goes to School.” Today, as the first 
in our high-school group, we bring you 
“Robert Burns: Singer of Democracy.” 
This broadcast has been prepared by a 
senior English class in the East Side 
High School, under the direction of 
Irwin J. Zachar. Co-operating are stu- 
dents in vocal music taught by Emily G. 
Wilder. 

Music (singer as Burns): First stanza 
of “My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 

NARRATOR: Yes, Robert Burns’s heart 
was in the highlands of his beloved Scot- 
land. His heart was also in its murmur- 
ing streams and in its green meadows. 
But Robert Burns not only loved Scot- 
land and nature; he also loved the ladies. 
And it is small wonder that the ladies 
loved him. For he was blessed with more 
than one man’s share of good looks and 
charm. When he would take time out 
from his back-breaking work on the 
farm, his dark eyes would flash most at- 
tractively, and his talk would be engag- 
ing and lively. Listen as he talks to 
Mary Campbell, the Highland Mary of 
his songs, (fading) as they meet along the 
banks of the Afton. 

Burns: Mary, my hours have been so 
happy and gay since I met ye. Can I be 
sure of y’r waiting for me while I am in 
Edinburgh? 

Mary: Of course, Robert. Ye are and 
always will be my only love. 

Burns: Then, Mary, let us exchange 
our Bibles and swear eternal troth to one 
another, here on the banks of the Af- 


NARRATOR: But tragedy stalked them 
both—Mary died while Burns was in 
Edinburgh. In her memory he wrote two 
of the tenderest melodies in our language. 
Soon, however, there were other love 
songs, for other girls. But in the fulness 
and richness of his sympathy, he under- 
stood the affection of older people as well 
as the romantic love of youth. In all our 
literature there is nothing that can sur- 
pass the words of the aged Scottish wife 
to her husband—in “John Anderson My 
Jo”—as she looks back upon their long 
and happy life together. .... 

Music (woman singing): First stanza of 
“John Anderson My Jo.” 

NARRATOR: Strange poetry this was to 
spring up in an age of elegance and for- 
mality—an age of indifference to the 
plight of the common people. But not all 
were indifferent. Let us visit the home, 
not far from Robert Burns’s farm, of the 
well-to-do and intelligent George Camer- 
on. It is 1793, and Mr. Cameron has just 
returned from a trip to England. He’s 
telling his wife (fading) about what had 
impressed him most on his trip... .. 

CAMERON: The most interesting man 
I heard in London was young Jeremy 
Bentham. I have a feeling that, for good 
or ill, his ideas will influence all of Britain 
—and undoubtedly America, too—for 
generations to come. He says that laws 
made by a government ought to aim at 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. 

Mrs. CAMERON: Good for him, George! 

CAMERON: And he adds that every 
man is the best judge of his own interests. 

Mrs. CAMERON: I see. But the in- 
terests of ....say, the Duke, and of 
Robert Burns may not always coincide. 


CAMERON: Precisely. Everyone’s in- 
terests will coincide when everyone puts 
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the common good above personal gain. 
Mr. Bentham’s followers have developed 
a policy called “laissez faire,”’ which holds 
that if the government leaves people free 
to act for themselves, they will always 
act for the best. 

Mrs. CAMERON: But will they, 
George? May not the Duke’s absolute 
freedom to do as he desires with the 
farmers on his estate result in Robert 
Burns’s freedom to starve? 

CAMERON: I should be very wise in- 
deed if I could answer that question. But 
of this much I am certain—that Robert 
Burns and the common people have no 
voice at all in the government of Scot- 
land. 

Sound: Pause. (Wait for cue.) 

NARRATOR: Strange, too, it was, that 
a poet of such strong democratic con- 
victions as Robert Burns should have 
sprung full-blown out of his age. Let us 
eavesdrop on John Chalmers as he 
speaks to Richard Gibson, on a street of 
the town in which Burns lived..... 

CHALMERS (fading in): He’s a reckless 
and foolish man, is Robert Burns. Does 
he not ken that His Majesty’s govern- 
ment strongly disapproves of this dan- 
gerous talk coming out of France about 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity? 

GrBson: He’ll soon find out, Richard! 
I’ve heard it said that a secret agent has 
been assigned to keep an eye on him. 

CHALMERS: He maun be half-crazy— 
he, the Exciseman—wagging that loose 
tongue of his and shouting his admiration 
for the French rebels in every tavern. 

Gipson: Hush, here comes Robert 
Burns now! I wonder if he heard us. 

Burns (fading in): Aye, John Chal- 
mers and Richard Gibson, I heard ye— 
indeed I did! S’ ye think my talk is 
dangerous nonsense, d’ ye? Well, I’ll tell 
ye something—’tis men like ye who are 
foolish and dangerous and not men like 


me! ’Tis ye who are wrong, ye who bow 
down and fawn before the prince and the 
duke whilst they tax and cheat the poor. 
Remember, my friends: 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might.— 


CHALMERS: Pretty verse, Robert 
Burns, very pretty. And I see ye ken it 
all by heart, too! ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” ye say, d’ ye? Well, I say a man 
who earns his bread on a government job 
has no business to talk against the King 
and against His Majesty’s Government! 
Y’re always carrying a chip on y’r 
shoulder, Robert! 

Burns: Aye, I carry a chip on my 
shoulder, John, and so should ye, and 
Richard here, and all the common people 
in the land! Are we to forget that—like 
the Americans, who rebelled against the 
King—we, too, are taxed without repre- 
sentation? Taxed by a government that 
rules, not for the benefit of the people, 
but for the benefit of the rulers? 

GiBSON: Robert is right, John. (To 
Burns): Robert, maun it always be like 
that? Maun there always be kings and 
tyrants over the people? 

Burns: Nay, Richard, it maun not 
and will not always be like this! The end 
of kings and tyrants is close at hand. 
First the Americans saw that end; and 
then the French; and, in time, so shall 
the whole world! 


It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that! 


Music: “Loch Lomond” played by 
violin. In softly and background for next 
speech. 

NARRATOR: But before Robert Burns 
had really begun to live, fate prepared a 
warrant for his early death. Years of toil 
behind the plow, begun when he was a 
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child of seven, had sapped his strength, 
stooped his shoulders, and weakened his 
heart. 

Music (girl singing): “‘ Loch Lomond.” 
Sneak in. 

NARRATOR: And one winter night in 
1796, when he was only thirty-seven 
years old, he knew that the end was near. 
He was seated with his cronies in his 
favorite tavern .... (fading) listening to 
one of the village girls sing “Loch Lo- 
mond.” .... 

Music (girl singing): ‘‘ Loch Lomond.” 
Up and finish. Violin playing continues 
softly: background through next scene. 

Frrst WomAN: ’Tis a pretty song, is 
“Loch Lomond.” 

SECOND Woman: But no prettier than 
any of y’re songs, Robert Burns, Scot- 
land never had any finer songs than y’rs. 

Frrst MAN: Robert, what ails thee, 
man? Ye dinna look yerself t’night. 

THIRD WomMAN: Where is the sparkle 
in those dark eyes, Robert? Ye look so 
sad t’night. 

Burns: My friends, I am going t’ die. 

Music: Violin stops abruptly. 

Sound: Pause. (Wait for cue.) 

SECOND Woman: Say not so, Robert, 
Y’re joking, man! 

SECOND MAN: ’Tis too grim a joke! 
D’ ye ken what y’re saying? 

Burns: I say that I feel as old as 
Methuselah and weak as a woman’s tear. 
My heart is almost done. 

First MAN: Y’re young, Robert—too 
young to talk o’ death! Y’ll feel better in 
the morning. 

Burns: Ther’ll not be many mornings 
f’r me. 

SECOND WoMAN: He means it really! 
He is indeed sick unto death! 

THIRD WoMAN: How sad! How very 
sad! 

Burns: ’Tis not so sad as ye think. At 
last, my braw lads and lassies, I know 
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where I am heading. So sing, my merry 
companions. I want my last memory of 
ye t’ be of y’r singing. (Brief pause.) Why 
d’ ye wait? Sing, I say! 

Music: First stanza of “Auld Lang 
Syne,” begun falteringly by singer. 

Burns: Farewell, my dear friends—ye 
ragged members of the wandering train, 
farewell! And God be wi’ ye! 

Music: Chorus singing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Up and finish. 

ANNOUNCER: And now, to tell us some- 
thing about current trends in high-school 
English, we call upon Irwin J. Zachar, 
teacher of the class that prepared this 
program. Mr. Zachar, would a person 
who was graduated from high school, 
say, about twenty years ago, find the 
teaching and learning of English in 1946 
very strange? 

ZACHAR: I think he would find much 
that would be familiar, but much that he 
would now see would seem strange—if 
not startling. He would be glad to greet, 
once more, those literary works he really 
enjoyed, and he would note with pleas- 
ure the disappearance of that type of 
classic which he never really understood 
in high school. He’d be delighted to find 
far less grammar being taught—in fact, 
only that which is really used. He would 
also be surprised at the large amount of 
modern material dealing with present- 
day problems. He would be interested in 
the tying-together—or correlation—of 
English with other subjects. For exam- 
ple, such a correlation was made on this 
broadcast: of English with history, eco- 
nomics, and music. He would marvel at 
the enrichment of English by such 
means as movies, radio, recordings, and 
so on. But he would be most pleased, I 
think, at the more friendly, informal, and 
democratic relationship between teach- 
ers and students. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Mr. Zachar. 
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(Pause.) Participating on our program 
today were Leon Agurs, Caroline Buod- 
zinski, Carmen Attanasio, Mildred Em, 
Leo Choicy, Emily Smialowicz, Inno- 
cencio Linhares, Evelyn Sujkoski, Mario 


Miranda, Marie Valdes, Alonzo Mullins, 
Constance Zigmund, and Adolph Perez 
—all students at East Side High School. 
Emily G. Wilder and Irwin J. Zachar, 
teachers at that school, also appeared. 


The Slw Learner Reads and Writes 


GENEVA KERSHNER’* 


"Teacunc boys who have failed to mas- 
ter the fundamental skills of reading and 
writing in eight years of regular public 
school instruction is a problem of real 
concern to educators. However, since 
every effort has been made in the grade 
schools to make learning adjustments 
along the way, the number of such cases 
is not alarming. The few who reach high- 
school age without learning to read and 
write acceptably are seldom happy when 
kept with younger grade-school children, 
nor are they capable of handling the 
usual high-school subjects. 

Our school system places these boys in 
a situation designed definitely to build 
morale. As the junior division of a high 
school where their classes are mostly in- 
dustrial, they lose that feeling of failure 
which they seem invariably to have if 
kept in the grades. When their achieve- 
ments warrant, they enter the regular 
high school. 

The variety of work in the shops is 
such a treat to those who have always 
considered school something to be en- 
dured that classes in reading and English 
represent school at its worst to a ma- 
jority of these boys. To show them any 
real need they may have for learning to 
speak or write correctly takes constant 
effort, largely unrewarded. Most of them 
are incapable of judging correct usage, as 
more often than not the incorrect form, 


? Sabin High School, Portland, Ore. 


because it is more familiar, sounds better 
to them than the correct form. No mat- 
ter how anxious the teacher may be to 
make written composition interesting, 
she is constantly confronted with in- 
difference, apathy, and hostility. Setting 
a spark of motivation to such incom- 
bustible material seldom results in a 
burning desire for learning. It is a grati- 
fying experience if even a slight glow can 
be fostered occasionally. Any successful 
work in writing calls for determined 
effort with each individual. The teacher’s 
first responsibility is to gain a friendly 
understanding of each member of the 
class. 

Difficulty in reading is the underlying 
cause of so many language problems that 
a constructive reading program must be 
established. Inducing nonreaders to read 
requires the ingenuity and patience of an 
angler. One kind of book may catch but 
one kind of reader; and an entire array of 
literary lures sometimes proves un- 
attractive. With the school library as a 
classroom, however, there is reading of 
interest to everyone. 

The wartime shortage of teachers was 
responsible for bringing corrective read- 
ing and English classes to the library. 
There, instruction in library practice, as 
a beginning, was logical. Students’ in- 
terest in their new surroundings was 
genuine; everyone wanted to know about 
everything in the library, so that it was 
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not hard to keep them interested and 
happy. It was soon apparent, however, 
that spelling meant a great deal in a li- 
brary. Dictionary and encyclopedia, and 
the card index, were of little service to 
the poor spellers. Alphabetizing, beyond 
the first letter of words, was impossible. 
The boys were conscious of their need for 
spelling and asked to have regular spell- 
ing lessons. 

In learning about the library the 
boys became acquainted with the books, 
and nearly all found something which 
they wanted to read. It was easy, then, 
to agree to let each one read whatever 
he liked. It was not difficult for most 
of them to decide what they wanted to 
read, but the problem did not end there. 
What they wanted to read and what 
they were able to read were often quite 
different. Many changes had to be made 
because books were “hard to get interest- 
ed in,” “‘too slow getting started,” had 
“too many big words,” and for numer- 
ous other reasons, none fundamental. 
While they were willing to admit that 
they could not spell, only a few would 
admit that the books were too difficult 
for them to read. They were finally 
helped to find books on several reading 
levels about the subjects they liked most. 
They invariably decided on “good big 
print,” “not such a long book,” or one 
with “lots of pictures, and not so much 
reading.” 

It was decided to have a reading peri- 
od of twenty minutes every day. During 
such periods restless ones were called to 
the desk to read aloud, so that, rather 
than have to read to the teacher, most 
were willing to be quiet. The very poor 
readers were given individual help regu- 
larly. These boys “‘never liked to read,” 
“never read a book through,” or “‘just 
couldn’t remember a thing” they had 
read. That last remark was so general 
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that it was responsible for introducing 
the idea of writing down a few things 
while reading, as an aid to memory. The 
students also decided that they would 
like to make scrapbooks to help them 
further in remembering what they had 
read. 

Then they came to the conclusion that 
they would like to know something about 
the development and progress of their 
chosen subjects, so that was the plan 
followed. This suggestion came from a 
movie shown at an assembly, portray- 
ing life in Colonial Williamsburg. Includ- 
ed were scenes in a cabinet shop which 
especially interested the boys. An ap- 
prentice was shown turning a large 
wheel that operated a lathe; this repre- 
sented such a contrast to the lathes in a 
modern shop that it made them curious 
about old ways of doing things. The 
cooking methods shown seemed so un- 
usual to some of our cooking enthusiasts 
that they immediately wanted to know 
more about them. Other films aroused 
interest in other subjects; automobiles, 
airplanes, radio, transportation, horses, 
dogs, even prehistoric animals, were 
popular. Some of the boys read several 
books, magazine articles, and pamphlets, 
while others used only the simplest ma- 
terial. 

Many had difficulty in finding any- 
thing to write about, even after reading, 
so illustrations were clipped from news- 
papers and magazines for visual aid. 
These were a great help, but in some 
cases it took a great amount of effort to 
get a very little writing. Those who 
found interesting illustrations were more 
anxious to do their writing well; there- 
fore, all were assisted in finding good pic- 
tures. Though the results were not all 
that could be desired, the project called 
forth real effort, and achievement was 
fairly commensurate with ability. 
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During the project there were many 
valuable lessons in capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and sentence structure. Often 
these were for the entire class, but much 
was given individually as mistakes were 
corrected in first drafts. It was much 
easier for the teacher to understand how 
and why mistakes were made when she 
talked with each pupil. Often careless- 
ness was found to be responsible for 
the common errors. When these were 
checked for them personally, it en- 
couraged them to take more pride in 
their work, and it did help where there 
was ability to improve. 

Teaching mechanics or grammar, as is 
necessary to carry on the class work, 
must be made as simple and as easy as 
it can be. No amount of drill can get over 
to the majority of these boys the difficult 
grammatical principles or interest them 
in the terminology. Some of them have 
learned a few stock phrases and rules, 
which mean little to them. There are a 
few of the boys who have fairly good 
memories and tractable dispositions. 
Grammar, as it has to do with interroga- 
tives, appositives, and such jawbreakers, 
is not for them. Most of them would like 
to write correctly, however, and can be 
shown why a sentence that asks a ques- 
tion should have a question mark after it, 
and why a natural pause in reading 
should be marked by a comma. Some 
success in teaching the use of quotation 
marks was attained by directing their 
attention to the radio commentators’ 
use of “quote” and “unquote.” 

Group composition has proved effec- 
tive in teaching these boys. They like to 
contribute to anything that goes on a 
blackboard, and they do oral sentences 
fairly well. The class recently wrote a 
running account of a prize fight as a 
radio announcer might give it. The boys 
enjoy almost any activity connected 


with the radio or movies, so the prize 
fight reporting proved to be real fun. The 
objective was a lesson that was actually 
hard, the use of the verbs “‘lie,” “lay,” 
“rise,” “raise,” “sit,” and ‘set.’ So 
many forms of these verbs they did not 
handle properly that it was a revelation 
to see how much they enjoyed working it 
out. They had fighters “lying on the 
canvas,” “rising at the count of nine,” 
and the crowd “‘sitting on the edges of 
the seats” until the referee brought 
everything to a successful conclusion by 
“raising the winner’s hand.” The next 
day they changed the whole story to the 
form in which it might appear in the 
morning newspaper. The change in time 
thus seemed easy and natural to them 
and they had little trouble with the verb 
forms. 

Every boy enjoys hearing a book read 
aloud; consequently, it has become a 
regular practice to sample some of the 
new books as they come into the library 
or occasionally to read exciting passages 
from old ones. Very often written work 
allied to this reading has been very satis- 
factory. A recent book, Treks across the 
Veldt by Theodore J. Waldeck, has ex- 
tremely vivid descriptions of animals. 
After hearing descriptions of the lion and 
the leopard, each pupil wrote several 
sentences telling how the two animals are 
alike and how different. This exercise 
brought out enough good uses of com- 
paratives, and enough mistakes, to make 
a good lesson. Similarly, several mem- 
bers of the ape family provided a lesson 
on superlatives. A made-to-order lesson 
on the same subject came from a new 
book, Homer Price, by Robert Mc- 
Closkey. Here a favorite “comic” and 
radio hero, called the ‘‘Super-Duper,”’ is 
described as ‘“‘colossal-ossal, gigantic- 
antic.”” The boys were amazed to find 
such a mistake in a book. 
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The school library can furnish real 
support to classes in remedial reading 
and English, since many boys have a 
highly developed distaste for textbooks 
—readers and geographies in particular. 
They scarcely recognize the presence of 
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geography or history in books like The 
Flying Tigers, Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, 
Treks across the Veldt, or Two Boys in the 
South American Jungle. 

It really is a wonderful world when it 
is not in a geography. 


Baiting the Balkers: Getting Non- 
readers To Read 


JESSIE F. WOODMAN" 


Wit to do with the nonreader or with 
the child who hates to read is a most dis- 
couraging problem for anyone. 

As a teacher of remedial reading, I 
have used several different kinds of 
“bait” which have worked on one or 
the other with a measure of success. 

One of the most important things is to 
have a very generous, very carefully 
chosen library in the classroom. Build this 
library annually from the outside inter- 
ests of the children and from the book 
interests they develop throughout the 
year. 

During the first week of school, have 
each child list his hobbies, how he spends 
his leisure time, and his outside interests 
during every season of the year. These 
data make excellent reference material 
for future use. 

At this time, also, it is helpful to hand 
to each student an outline entitled “If 
You Have Never Liked To Read.” 

. Begin reading something. 
. Read what interests you. 
. Begin with something easy and short. 
. Don’t judge by 
a) The cover c) The print 
b) General looks d) Poor beginning 
5. Give what you read a fair and long-enough 
trial. 


wn 


* Teacher of remedial classes in reading, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Caldwell, N.J. 


6. After you have read much of what you par- 
ticularly like, try another kind. rt’s FuN. 

7. Read regularly. 

8. Read for a short time at first, possibly 15 
minutes a day. 

9. Keep your mind open. Decide to enjoy it 
and you will. READ! IT’s FUN. 

After a discussion about the outline 
(in which one should emphasize that 
reading may not necessarily mean read- 
ing books only), have a browsing period, 
otherwise, a get-acquainted period. Have 
this type of lesson often throughout the 
year. There are several ways of doing it. 
One is just to browse—period! To some 
it is their first feel of books, the first ex- 
perience of dipping into printed pages. 

Another method is to make a game of 
it (but work for teacher!). For each grade 
group have a table full of books chosen 
especially for them. Seat the pupils in a 
circle around the table. At the word “go”’ 
each student chooses a book to look at for 
about five or ten minutes, depending up- 
on the interest span of the group. Then 
say, ‘‘Change,” and insist upon their get- 
ting another book. If they are provoked, 
just grin. It’s a very favorable sign. 
They’re getting interested. 

This method has its disadvantages; 
but it is successful in that from 50 to 
80 per cent always take out books at the 
end of the period. Moreover, it whets 
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their appetites, for they realize there are 
more good books for future choices. One 
girl, who didn’t like to read, said, “Oh, 
Miss W——,, there are so many good 
books here I don’t know where to begin.” 

Another girl, who, last year, in an- 
other town, read four books when ten 
were required, read thirty-two books 
this year in four and a half months. She 
attributes the change to our good books. 
Now she is getting as many from her 
town library; and her choice has im- 
proved. 

If you really want to work, get out 
those personal-interests sheets and 
choose four or six books for each child, 
according to his interests. I’ll never for- 
get the wide-eyed, pleased, surprised 
look on the face of one of the worst 
problem cases in the school when he 
came in and found five or six animal and 
trapping books on his desk. “Are all 
those for me?” he asked in awed tones. 
He is an avid reader now, also. 

Another way of using this method is to 
choose an altogether different type for 
each child in order to widen his interests. 
For instance, instead of a blood-and- 
thunder murder, give an airplane mys- 
tery, or instead of a Sue Barton, intro- 
duce Peggy Covers the Clipper. 

Nonreaders should be introduced to 
the pleasure of reading short stories. 
Strangely enough, they usually avoid 
them. Set two or three such books on 
each desk, choosing for the individual. 
Give a wee talk on the difference between 
a short-story book and a regular book. 
Tell them they don’t need to read from 
the beginning nor do they need to read 
the whole book. 

Show the table of contents and how 
they may choose a story which appeals 
most. Then leave them alone to read. 
Let them exclaim to, and exchange with, 
each other. 


Guidance in reading magazines is a 
must. In order to do this, good maga- 
zines should be handy. We have a slant- 
ing shelf across the back of the room 
with a straight one underneath (for old 
copies). On them we have from fifteen to 
twenty weeklies and monthlies, including 
Young America, Life, Seventeen, Good 
Housekeeping, Popular Mechanics, out- 
door, airplane, scout, and natural-his- 
tory magazines. 

This year we have instituted a super- 
vised, or free, reading period once a 
week, and it has been quite successful. If 
planned, the students are told what it is to 
be, such as biography, mystery, travel, 
two new types of magazine, animal, 
short story, etc. In this way they dis- 
cover and handle books and magazines 
which otherwise they would not notice. 
About every three weeks, they have a 
free reading period. It is interesting to 
watch the transition from a mere turning 
of pages of a magazine all period to steady 
reading. 

To be most successful, always read a 
good book yourself during these super- 
vised reading periods. The quieting 
effect, the interest you show, and the 
pages you cover are all to the good. 

Book jackets, changed regularly, al- 
ways make sales! It is good to have them 
grouped over captions, ‘‘In this room”’; 
“Tn school library”’; ‘In town library.” 

If a student comes in all thrilled about 
a book, stop everything, and let him 
rave on! It’s one of the best methods. 

Last week we held two “Say So” 
periods which the students said they en- 
joyed very much. Not book reports. 
Oh! No! That was clearly understood! 
We sat in a circle. Each child brought in 
two books which he had enjoyed very 
much this year. By any method he chose 
he was to make us believe his books were 
so good that, when he finished, there 
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would be a bargain-counter rush to take 
the book out first. It was interesting to 
_listen to two or three reminisce and dis- 

cuss a book which all of them had read. 
It intrigued the others. 

Now I’m planning to have an inter- 
change of students in all the groups to 
give talks about their favorites. 

Typists are tabulating each group’s 
favorites and posting them on the bul- 
letin boards. 

Next to these lists I am posting the 
filing cards upon which each student has 
kept a record of every book, magazine 
and newspaper article, or story he has 
read. This method of tabulation which he 
can see and watch growing is very en- 
couraging. 

Someone in each group passes out the 
cards weekly and the pupils write down 
short readings as well as complete books, 
as follows: 


Name of Book Mo. Kind Amt. Value 


Oct. Book Complete Thrilling 


Monthly Mag. Parts Instructive 
and 
Interesting 


Exciting 


Lorna Doone 
Boy’s Life 


Book 1 story 


Perilous Journeys Nov. 


Use subtlety sometimes. Leave a very 
easy, pictorial-type book lying carelessly 
on the desk of the worst balker. 

Something interesting happened this 
week. About a dozen books came in on an 
emergency order. I displayed them on 
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the chalk rail. They included such books 
as Augustus Drives a Jeep, Mystery Is- 
land, Kipling’s Jungle Book, The Girl 
without a Country, and abridged bio- 
graphies. 

I gave the children a browsing period. 
(There are ten pupils or less in each 
group.) However, I was hardhearted and 
wouldn’t allow them to sign books out or 
reserve them until after school. I did this 
for several reasons. The books weren’t 
gobbled up by the first group. Everyone 
had the same chance. Moreover, the 
psychological effect was good. If only I 
had had a camera to catch the eager ex- 
pressions on their faces as they came 
charging in after school, eagerly looking 
to see if the books they wanted were 
gone. Some change from September! 

I very seriously wrote a reserve list 
and told the fortunate ones not to hold 
the books too long. Others were waiting. 
Then they value them more. 

The beauty of this kind of missionary 
work is that one can add good ideas to 
his baiting list every year. No one can 
estimate the value of putting the en- 
couraging of outside reading among the 
firsts of a teacher’s many jobs, for, truly: 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends—-come, let us read. 


Round Table 


REORGANIZING OUR THINKING 
FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


Is the world of man worth saving? Does 
human man deserve further existence? If 
we answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive, we must realize the solemn duty laid 
upon each one of us, first, as a human being 
and, second, as a teacher. Scientists and 
experts in the field of human relations have 
given to us ten years as the longest period 
that man as a species can exist if in that 
time man is unable to arrive at a workable 
solution of the problems of world unity and 
atomic power. Leaders of many types— 
clergymen, scientists, politicians, statesmen, 
educators—are realizing the grave and 
immediate importance of this question. Will 
the teachers fail to see its significance? I 
think not. And to the teacher, as well as to 
the parent, the clergyman, and the scientist, 
will come the responsibility of pointing the 
way to the youth of our public schools. 

Having just returned from the annual 
meeting of the School and College Con- 
ference on English in New York City, held 
February 15 and 16, where I heard a most 
vital and impressive talk by Dr. Margaret 
Mead, author and anthropologist of the 
American Museum of Natural History, on 
“Reorganizing Our Thinking for the Atomic 
Age” and having just read The Anatomy of 
Peace by Emery Reves, I feel I must urge 
upon all English teachers the necessity of 
training students for a world in which unity 
is the keynote. Dr. Mead very emphatically 
stated that if mankind is to exist beyond a 
period of ten years, each individual must be 
taught world sympathy and understanding. 
And any possible contact with the life of 
people in another civilization, however 
small or inadequate it may be, should be 
offered to the students in our schools. Too 
much emphasis has been placed on the 
vertical continuity of our own American 


background, and too little stress laid on the 
horizontal continuity between the life and 
peoples of all nations and all civilizations. 

This is not an easy job facing us, but it is 
one, nevertheless, that we cannot evade. 
Recently, several high-school students com- 
peted in an essay contest, the theme of 
which was “Sportsmanship and Permanent 
Peace,” a topic definitely in keeping with 
educating for the atomic age. Although 
most of the students were in agreement with 
the subject and found their difficulty merely 
one of expression, one boy strongly stated 
that he saw no grounds for believing that 
any of the elements of sportsmanship had 
any place in the conduct of nations. His be- 
lief was that a firm hand, militaristic con- 
trol, and strong discipline were the only 
means to be used by one nation in dealing 
with another. A nation treated kindly by 
another only grew to despise the benefactor, 
and this boy said he would rather be “hated 
than despised.” 

In many ways, though, our task seems 
easier when we realize that high-school stu- 
dents can be tolerant and fair. A Negro boy, 
because of his personal charm and athletic 
ability, was voted the most popular boy in 
his class by a group of 125, and now this 
same Negro boy is the captain of his high- 
school basketball team. 

It may seem extremely difficult for a 
teacher in a small town to do anything about 
this problem. But the responsibility exists 
even more strongly in a small town, where, 
perhaps, our boys and girls do not have all 
the advantages of well-stocked libraries, 
well-informed speakers, and easy contact 
with the larger world. Of course, movies and 
the radio can and will play their part. But 
the teacher and the combined effort of all 
teachers in a building or in a town can do 
much to prepare students for a world of 
peace and unity. 
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What can we do? We can teach, first of 
all, the contribution to be made by the peo- 
ple of all nations. Each country has its part 
to play in world unity, as well as does 
America. If we can show our students that 
the people of other countries work, play, 
paint, write, sing, and think just as we do, 
we shall accomplish much. Second, we can 
stress the importance of each person of an- 
other race or country as an individual. He 
has his own opinions, his own likes, his own 
standards of judgment. If we can show our 
students that each man feels and suffers just 
as we do, we shall accomplish much. Third, 
we can stress the necessity of fair play for 
all men, whatever their religion, civilization, 
or color. Hatred has no place in our emerg- 
ing world. Hatred and unity are at odds. 
Only through co-operation, tolerance, and 
understanding can world unity come. If we 
can convince our students that the right and 
responsibility of each one of them is that of 
living in a world united, then surely we can 
hope for a world where man will survive. 
Emery Reves says in The Anatomy of Peace: 
“This faith cannot take practical shape 
until enough people understand it, believe in 
it, want it.” 

LoGAN BROWN 


AMHERST HIGH SCHOOL 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWPORT HARBOR TEACHES 
THE HABIT OF READING 


Reading is the basis of all English 
courses; however, reading is a habit, and the 
habit of reading is an objective that is fre- 
quently omitted from the traditional course 
of study. 

In our English department this objective, 
the habit of reading, has been achieved 
through a program of directed free reading. 
Each English class, from freshman to senior, 
spends one hour a week in the school li- 
brary. The teacher suggests books to indi- 
vidual students and discusses with them 
those that they are reading. There the stu- 
dents, all of varying abilities, backgrounds, 
and interests, find books suitable to their 
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own tastes. Some boys, interested in science, 
have become absorbed in reading The Star 
Gazer, life-story of Galileo; one youngster, 
who plans to work with some foundation 
in the field of natural history, has read 
dozens of books in that field; many who like 
humor have read books of Mark Twain, 
James Thurber, and Robert Benchley; 
others, more sophisticated, have also 
laughed heartily over the works of Sinclair 
Lewis and S. J. Perelman; several have 
chosen to start, and finish, monumental 
works such as H. G. Wells’s Outline of 
History and Count Leo Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace; others have done well to read to the 
end several books of Howard Pease and 
John R. Tunis. One senior who arrived this 
fall from Brooklyn said, upon entering: “I 
just never can sit still long enough to finish a 
book; we were made to read some in school 
but I didn’t like ’em and can’t remember 
em.” By the end of the first week he had 
finished a mystery by Manning Coles; the 
second, a sea story by Nordhoff and Hall. 
Pretty simple reading for a senior? Yes, but 
he was reading and was asking for more 
books like them. 

The library hour has the additional ad- 
vantage of closely resembling an adult read- 
ing situation: each student finds himself 
weekly in a rather extensive, and certainly a 
pleasant, library, surrounded by a myriad 
of books; he is free to browse and find a book 
that he wants to read; and then he has time 
to start it and can check it out to finish it at 
home. 

The results of the directed free-reading 
program at Newport Harbor have been 
gratifying. This autumn the results of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, one of the most 
valid in the field, showed that the freshmen 
(who had just entered the high school) 
were only slightly above average, with a 
grade placement of 9.2; the sophomores, who 
had been in this program for a year, were 0.7 
of a year above the norm, with a grade 
placement of 10.7; while the median scores 
of the juniors and seniors disappeared above 
the grade placement of 13+, the maximum 
score on this particular test. Certainly a 
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large number of books has been circulating 
in the school library, an average of over 
twenty-three books per student for the year 
1944-45. Continually pupils are asking: 
“What shall I read next?” They are carry- 
ing reading books with them, the kind they 
enjoy; they are discussing favorite authors 
and favorite titles; they like the library; 
they are acquiring the habit of reading. 


ROSCINE FEELEY 
Newport Harsor UNION 
Hicu ScHoo. 
Newport BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


ENGLISH AND RADIO TODAY’ 


Radio listening claims more time on the 
part of young and old alike than any other 
activity. Individuals today spend one hour 
a week at the movies, five hours reading 
newspapers and magazines, and twenty-five 
hours listening to the radio. Can teachers be 
realistic and completely ignore such a popu- 
lar and powerful medium of communica- 
tion? 

Radio today offers a limited selection of 
programs for in-school use. The number 
of programs prepared for general con- 
sumption which are suitable for supple- 
menting and enriching the school curricu- 
lum is impressive. However, the number of 
teachers using these two types of programs 
for curricular enrichment is tragically small. 

The need of young people at all school 
levels for guidance in the selection and dis- 
criminate use of programs for leisure-time 
listening has never been greater than it is 
today. Improvement in the quality of 
programs, coupled with a reduction in the 
harmfulness of the commercial announce- 

* Abstract of an address by Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, 
associate professor of education, University of 
Minnesota, and editor of the Journal of the A ssocia- 
tion for Education by Radio, before the National 
Council of Teachers of English, KSTP Studios, 
Minneapolis, November 23, 1945, 1:30 P.M. 


ments, results only when listeners become 
more critical and more outspoken and in- 
sistent that standards be raised. What social 
agency has a greater obligation than the 
schools to provide this training? 

Poor listening habits are more often than 
not the result of a lack of extended and 
varied listening experiences. This fact must 
be the basis of the whole program of im- 
provement. The teacher’s first step in the 
program is to lead her pupils to a realization 
that they are being influenced by radio pro- 
grams. This awareness that they are being 
influenced will lead naturally to a desire to 
make some more or less objective evaluation 
of programs. Then comes the test of the 
effectiveness of our whole program—their 
choice of programs for leisure-time listening. 
Finally, there is an additional step—that of 
developing leadership. Since with the ac- 
quisition of knowledge goes responsibility, 
the young people should now be ready and 
eager to take steps toward bringing about 
continued improvement in the radio pro- 
grams that are presented. 


Is there any reason why any of us— 
pupils, teachers, housewives, business or 
professional men—should be any the less 
selective in our radio listening than we are in 
our reading? The wide range of radio offer- 
ings available to anyone who has the use of a 
radio suggests the desirability of planned 
listening rather than indiscriminate dialing. 


Sometimes listening to a desired program 
will involve a slight shift in other activities, 
but, when planned for in advance, no serious 
disruption of routine need result. Through 
planning, the listener can secure the benefit 
of the best the radio has to offer in such areas 
as news, information, education, and enter- 
tainment without devoting a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the week’s time to that 
purpose and without interfering with other 
desirable activities. 

Tracy F. TyYLer 
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NCTE Eklection Notice 


Tre committee to nominate officers of the National Council of Teachers of English 
to serve for the year beginning at the close of the Annual Meeting next November 
are: E. A. Cross, Chairman, John J. DeBoer, Helen Hanlon, Marquis Shattuck, and 
Marion C. Sheridan. Their nominations, which appear below, may be supplemented 
by others made by petition of twenty members of the Board of Directors of the 
Council, accompanied by written consent of the nominees. The Council constitution 
also provides for nomination from the floor of the Board of Directors when it pro- 
ceeds to the election at its last session in connection with the convention of next 
Thanksgiving. The slate is as follows: 


For President: PORTER G. PERRIN, Colgate University 

For First Vice-President: THomas C. PoLtock, New York University 

For Second Vice-President: HARLEN M. Apams, Stanford University 

For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Chicago Teachers College 


For Directors-at-large (six to be elected): 
C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
MARGARET SOUTHWICK, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 
Harpy R. Fincu, Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
HELEN RAND MILLER, Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 
Lucia B. University of Montana 
GEORGE W. SULLIVAN, Long Island City High School, New York City 


For Advisers to the Editor of the English Journal (five to be chosen): 


Farmer, Boys’ High School, Atlanta 

AREMA KiRVEN, South High School, Columbus 

Warp H. Green, Director of English and School Libraries, ‘Tulsa 
Mary E. EspENSHADE, Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago 


Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


Pronunciation of F oreign Names 


One of the excellent features of the 
Kenyon-Knott Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English is its treatment of foreign 
names. Both in a brief section headed 
“Anglicizing” in the Introduction and in the 
entries under hundreds of names, the 
authors supply useful advice on the pro- 
nunciation of a type of word that is trouble- 
some, 

This dictionary indicates an anglicized 
pronunciation as preferable for every word 
that has any currency in American English, 
no matter what the origin. The point is ex- 
plicitly made that it is impossible for any 
but a tiny minority of people to pronounce 
foreign names with their foreign sounds. A 
few people may have learned to pronounce 
German, French, Spanish, or Italian names 
without an accent, but most Americans 
who study these languages in schools fail 
to acquire a native accent and thus mis- 
pronounce the names they try to speak in 
the native manner. Furthermore, many 
names of people and places are from exotic 
languages practically never studied in our 
schools. The difficulty of pronouncing 
even familiar foreign names with their 
native sounds is not apparent. Kenyon and 
Knott remark that, when a person pro- 
nounces Monticello with the c sounded ch, 
he is not pronouncing the word in Italian; 
he is giving approximately the Italian 
sound to three out of ten sounds and is 
omitting one altogether. Likewise the 
speaker who pronounced envelope as ahn- 
velope is reproducing only the v and # in 
anything like the French manner. 

Because it is such an accomplishment to 
learn to make a few sounds that are not 


native to us, like the French nasalized 
vowels or the German ch in ich or nach, 
we overlook the fact that the sounds in 
those languages which sound almost like 
English sounds are not, in fact, identical, 
are not made in the same way. This, of 
course, is why most people who learn a 
foreign language speak “‘with an accent.” 
Kenyon and Knott think it is better to 
pronounce Calais as an honest English 
kallis (as it is pronounced and has been 
pronounced in England for several centu- 
ries) than to mispronounce it in trying to 
imitate the French. Only a phonetic virtu- 
oso, who spent all his time listening to and 
imitating foreign speakers, could learn to 
pronounce the names in the current news 
in their foreign forms; and if he attained 
phonetic perfection in Russian, for in- 
stance, he would not be understood by 
American listeners. 

Since Old English days the English lan- 
guage has taken in foreign words, including 
names, regularly modifying them to fit 
our speech habits. Of the thousands of 
foreign names that over the centuries have 
become a part of the English vocabulary, 
not a single one has become established 
with its original native pronunciation; every 
one has been Anglicized to the extent 
necessary to fit its sounds into English 
phonology. The English instructor who is 
expected to tell people how to pronounce 
names from Aachen to Zurich, from Abdiel 
to Zwingli, will find the Kenyon-Knott 
dictionary a source of both principles and 
facts on the subject. 

J. B. McM. 
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Summary and Report 


About Literature 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE DRAMA— 
“One World,” by Richard Watts, Jr., in 
the March Theatre Arts Monthly; ‘War and 
the Japanese Theatre,” by Peter V. Russo, 
in The Theatre Annual, 1945; and “The 
American Negro Theatre,” by Jack Hamil- 
ton, in the March Dramatics—all give 
testimony to the need for some real thinking 
about the power of the theater as a force for 
good or evil in this disrupted world. Watts 
describes experiences in Ireland, India, and 
China, but most particularly in China, 
where he delivered speeches on the Ameri- 
can theater to native audiences. He found 
them unusually well informed about Ameri- 
can plays and playwrights, and even in 
Chungking, which had been subjected to a 
long blockade of cultural communication as 
well as military supplies, “every playwright 
of any standing in America seemed to have 
his following among the theater people of 


Chungking.” The answer to this interest: 


seems to be that given to Watts by one 
Chinese writer: “You see, we regard 
American playwrights as not just men and 
women in the same profession as ours, but as 
our colleagues and spiritual brothers. We 
feel that they are trying to do the same 
thing for their country that we are trying 
to do for ours.” Says Watts: This war has 
turned out to be a remarkably straight- 
forward conflict between good and evil, and 
the need for some unification of the world is 
clear. Consequently, it is the opportunity 
and obligation of playwrights everywhere 
with honesty and understanding ‘‘to share 
their common experience and what has be- 
come their common heritage in such a way 
that the theatre can become what it has 
every opportunity of being: a magnificent 
medium for expressing the essential unity of 
the peoples of the world.” 
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A QUITE DIFFERENT PICTURE, 
that of the power of the theater for evil, is 
drawn by Russo in “War and the Japanese 
Theatre.” Dr. Russo is an Australian jour- 
nalist and former professor of modern 
languages at the Imperial University of 
Commerce in Tokyo who spent fifteen 
years in Japan before the war studying the 
Japanese folkways and mores. He describes 
with much specific detail the ways in which 
the Japanese government used the theater 
to “educate” both children and adults to 
the “new order,” and how this use and the 
character of the plays enacted kept both old 
and young of the Japanese masses held in 
line by traditions, “which are in effect 
voodoos,”’ and also kept them at “a pitch 
of homicidal determination.”’ Russo makes 
clear that the problem of the re-education 
of the Japanese is one of deep complexity, 
with roots in a Japanese social psychology 
about which too few Americans know 
enough. 


“THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE” 
is a heartening account of what can be and 
has been done in developing honest and 
artistic native drama under discouraging 
conditions. In 1940, when the American 
Negro Theatre was founded in Harlem, its 
total assets were exactly six penny postal 
cards; today, it operates on a budget of 
several thousand dollars and maintains 
classes for student actors. Half of the re- 
ceipts for each play are put into the A.N.T. 
treasury for the next production, and the 
other half is divided among all those who 
participate, from leading players to ushers. 
Usually for two or three months’ heavy 
work, these people get about ten dollars. In 
its five-year history, A.N.T. has presented 
seven new plays, including Anna Lucasta, 
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which is now, of course, theatrical history. 
Here is a nonprofessional theater which has 
survived and flourished and is inspiring 
Little Theatre groups everywhere. 


A MOTION PICTURE TELLING THE 
story of the Bronté family has just been re- 
leased for showing in theaters by Warner 
Brothers Pictures. Entitled Devotion, it pic- 
tures Charlotte Bronté, author of Jane 
Eyre; Emily, her sister, of Wuthering 
Heights fame; and other members of the 
unusual family against a convincing back- 
ground of nineteenth-century England and 
Belgium. Hardy R. Finch rates the picture 
excellent. 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT, LET US 
remind you that the Saturday Review of 
Literature for February 16 is devoted to 
newcomers in American fiction, with a lead- 
ing article on “In Search of an Idiom,” by 
Francis Hackett, who is concerned about 
the effect of nihilistic doctrines on American 
life and literature. 


THE WINNER OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 
in Literature for 1945 is the poet, Gabriel 


Mistral of Chile. An interesting biographical 
essay concerning her work both as a teacher 
and as a poet appears in the March NEA 
Journal, entitled “Teacher and Poet— 
Nobel Prize Winner.” Written by Rose M. 
Muckley, a Minneapolis English teacher, it 
reveals that a Nobel prize has been won by 
a person who is a teacher of children before 
she is a poet, a woman much of whose poetry 
has been written directly for the children 
she has taught. 


THE SPRING NUMBERS OF THE 
Atlantic Monthly are carrying four instal- 
ments from The Scarlet Tree, the auto- 
biography of Osbert Sitwell, an American 
edition of which is shortly to be published. 
His reminiscences about his literary family 
and friends provide an illuminating footnote 
to the history of English literature during 
the last thirty years. 


THE NEW PERIODICAL, WORD, HAS 
just completed its first year. It is the journal 
of the Linguistic Society of New York and is 
devoted to the study of linguistic science in 
all its aspects. The publisher is S. F. Vanni, 
30 West Twelfth Street, New York 11. 


About Teaching 


IN “CAN READING ABILITY BE 
Improved More Effectively through Wide 
Reading or Intensive Drill?” by Murray A. 
Goldberg, is detailed the account of an ex- 
periment conducted by the author at the 
Christopher Columbus High School in New 
York. It appears in the February High 
Points. Goldberg’s object was to try to 
determine the relative effectiveness of the 
two most widely used methods in teaching 
remedial reading: intensive exercise and 
drill on individual reading skills and ex- 
tensive reading of simple, interesting ma- 
terial. Three second-term high-school 
classes were involved in the experiment: two 
remedial reading classes, and, for purposes 
of control, one regular English class. The 
implications of his findings appear to be: 


(1) extensive reading is more effective than 
intensive drill in improving vocabulary; 
(2) vocabulary growth, while appreciably 
dependent on quantity of reading, is even 
more intimately correlated with innate 
learning ability; (3) vocabulary improve- 
ment alone—from whatever source—does 
not result in better paragraph compre- 
hension; (4) the individual word is not a 
significant factor in measuring the reading 
level of a passage; (5) paragraph compre- 
hension can be greatly improved through 
planned teaching and planned materials; 
and (6) reading ability—as indicated by 
paragraph comprehension—can be im- 
proved with equal effectiveness through 
either intensive drill in reading techniques 
or extensive reading of suitably selected 
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materials. The article includes data on the 
individual groups and a list of the books 
read. 


“WHY READ?” BY ARCHIE F. BOWL- 
er, in the February Clearing House pro- 
jects the startling thesis that maybe 
we are wasting our time on reading skills. 
Bowler thinks that pupils cannot read 
intelligently because they will not learn, 
and they will not learn because it is no 
longer so necessary for them to be good 
readers. He believes that our machine age, 
with its radio and talking movies and 
specialized, routine factory jobs, is making 
it unnecessary for a large part of our young 
people to become proficient readers. ““They 
should be able to read simple English, but be- 
yond that it depends entirely upon what 
they do for a living and what they consider 
enjoyment. Does it matter, he wonders, 
that the art of fine reading for many will 
soon be a thing of the past, “unless some 
method can be devised to make learning 
how to read a necessity in order for young 
people to enjoy themselves, or failing in 
that, a method can be devised to make 
them want to learn later in life. 


MISS WINIFRED H. NASH, EDITOR 
of the English Leaflet, may have an answer 
for Bowler’s query in her “Establishing 
Lines of Communication” published in a 
recent number of the Leaflet. Miss Nash feels 
that in the field of English, as in the world, 
“jsolationism is a bankrupt movement.” 
Now, she says, the great task before us all as 
teachers of English is ‘the task of establish- 
ing connecting avenues—new Burma Roads 
—for the transmission of English teaching 
from the classroom into the outer world.” 
“The clear and forming purpose of the 
English teacher today,”’ she writes, “must 
be not to restore the old boundaries, not to 
return to the prewar status quo, but to de- 
fine new objectives and to establish lines of 
communication by which these objectives 
can be obtained, and linked with the home, 
the other subjects of the curriculum, the 
church, the community, the nation, and the 
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world.” If we can develop in students a 
sense of personal responsibility as members 
of the new social pattern, then their learning 
of English—whether writing, speaking, or 
reading—will matter to them and will be- 
come enjoyable. Miss Nash mentions sev- 
eral practical means by which these lines of 
communication are being established in her 
own school: through youth forums, through 
student broadcasts sponsored by the Boston 
Schools Radio Council, through an essay 
contest sponsored by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and through the Schools at War 
(now the Schools at Peace) program, etc. 


ANOTHER “LINE OF COMMUNICA- 
tion” has been established in the Minne- 
apolis schools by the holding of high-school 
press clinics for the editors of school papers at 
which students discuss their problems with 
“real Newspaper men.” These are sponsored 
co-operatively by the Minneapolis Board of 
Education and the three Minneapolis news- 
papers. The clinics, how they are conducted, 
and their value and enjoyment by the stu- 
dents are described both in the February 
Minnesota Journal of Education and in the 
March Student Life. The first is by a jour- 
nalism teacher, Ruby M. Wall, in an article, 
“Classroom Teaching Is Not Enough’’; the 
second is by two students, Carol Sovde and 
Shirley Price, in ‘Clinic for School Editors.”’ 


IN “HUMANITIES AND SOCIETY” 
still another avenue of communication is 
pointed out by Maxwell H. Goldberg in 
School and Society. Goldberg urges that all 
school administrators and other persons 
responsible for our educational institutions, 
policies, and programs ought, in the postwar 
period, “‘to give special support to humanis- 
tic and other liberal studies.” For our 
communities, he maintains, “need young 
men and women cultivated in these studies: 
such members enrich the community in 
which they live, and they add quality to its 
life.”” He feels that one of the biggest dan- 
gers to the American postwar community 
would be an uncompromisingly materialistic 
climate. The humanistic and other liberal 
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studies can therefore render a vital public 
service because they “send back into the 
community graduates impelled to assume a 
general steering function among the drifting 
or capriciously violent vagaries of demo- 
cratic life left to its own uncritical devices.” 
Such graduates can help to keep alive, he 
thinks, that life of mind and spirit, those 
intangibles, which give to man some of his 
chief claims to dignity, respect, and hope. 


“DRAMATIC ARTS IN SECONDARY 
Education,” by Ernest Bavely, appears in 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech. Bavely 
urges an improved and expanded high- 
school dramatic-arts program for five rea- 
sons: the dramatic arts—theater, radio, 
opera, pageant, and _ television—provide 
employment, offer recreation and enter- 
tainment required by our people, supply 
many opportunities for creative expression, 
furnish sociological benefits to living the 
democratic way of life, and help to estab- 
lish consumer’s standards of evaluation and 
appreciation in theater, radio, and motion- 
picture entertainment. As an adequate pro- 
gram, he thinks that our secondary schools 
should offer, as minimum training for all 
students, at least one semester in dramatic- 
arts study and appreciation; that the high- 
school curriculum should provide oppor- 
tunities for some advanced study for those 
who show special interests and abilities; 


that instruction should be intrusted only to 
trained teachers and directors, persons with 
broad training in theater arts, radio, and 
motion picture; and that there should be a 
high degree of integration with recreational 
agencies and activities in the home, church, 
and community. 


A SPEECH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
will be held at Stanford University this 
summer, June 20 to July 20, sponsored co- 
operatively by the Department of Speech 
and Drama and the School of Education. It 
is planned for all elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers who are interest- 
ed in improving the ability of their stu- 
dents to communicate orally. The workshop 
will be under the direction of Dr. Harlan 
M. Adams, assistant professor of speech and 
drama, and of education, and Dr. Charlotte 
G. Wells, acting assistant professor of 
speech and drama (speech correction). 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF STUDIES 
of the organization of speech material ap- 
pears in a recent issue of the Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research. This has been made by 
Franklin H. Knower. Since ability to or- 
ganize has been a matter of concern to ed- 
ucational workers for a long time, the author 
presents a test in this area with pertinent 
data on its reliability and relation to other 
measures. 


Useful Information 


“THE DEFENSES OF PEACE”: DOCU- 
ments Relating to UNESCO, the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, has been published by the 
Department of State and may be obtained 
in limited quantities by addressing requests 
for Publication 2457 to the Group Relations 
Branch, Division of Public Liaison, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. The 
constitution of UNESCO was drawn up at 
London at the conference held November 
1-16, 1945. The Organization will come into 
existence when twenty nations have accept- 


ed the constitution. No report has yet been 
received of final action being taken by any 
country. In the United States a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing United States membership 
in UNESCO was introduced in the House 
and Senate in January and referred to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Typical of the kinds of questions being 
studied are: How can UNESCO facilitate 
direct contacts and visits among persons of 
different countries? How provide guidance 
for the reconstruction of educational, social, 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


and cultural institutions and support for the 
establishment of stable economic and social 
conditions? How assist in the the develop- 
ment of qualified personnel for the further- 
ing of international understanding? How 
co-operate with the mass mediums (press, 
films, radio) of all countries in promoting 
international understanding? 


TWO DOCUMENTS FOOTNOTING 
the need for studying the influence of mass 
mediums are: The Dimensions of American 
Broadcasting, by William C. Ackerman, 
director of the C.B.S. Reference Depart- 
ment, a striking report of the achievements 
of radio during the last twenty-five years, 
and RCA Television Policies and Plans, 
published by the Department of Informa- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Both give 
facts and statistics which show not only the 
present but the future potential power of 
mass mediums in visual education. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF 
United China Relief has published a pag- 
eant, “an authentic historical narrative of 
China during the past four thousand years,” 
entitled Flame of China. This has been 
written with the primary purpose of ac- 
quainting young people with the scope of 
China’s history from its beginning to the 
present struggle for democracy. It is usable 
both for classroom study and for produc- 
tion. Single copies $0.25. Address: 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 


ANOTHER BOOKLET WHICH HAS 
been prepared as a contribution toward 
international understanding is This Is 
South Africa. Fifty-two pages, beautifully 
illustrated with photographs. Free. Apply: 
The Director, Union of South Africa Gov- 
ernment Information Office, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. 


THE MATERIALS FOR THE FEB- 
ruary number of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
were provided through the co-operation of 
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the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The issue is devoted to ““The Emerging 
Curriculum in English in the Secondary 
School.” There are articles by Helene W. 
Hartley, president of NCTE, and by NCTE 
past presidents Marquis Shattuck, John 
De Boer, Robert Pooley, Max Herzberg, 
Dora Smith, and Harold Anderson. Other 
contributors quite familiar to English Jour- 
nal and NCTE audiences are Mark Neville, 
George Henry, Wilbur Hatfield, Clarence 
Thorpe, Lou La Brant, Irvin Poley, and 
Paul Witty. And there are ten articles by 
other equally good and able Council work- 
ers. Max Herzberg, as editor, has so chosen 
and assigned the topics as to make this the 
equivalent of such a yearbook as many as- 
sociations print. Council members may ob- 
tain copies for $0.50 from the Council 
office, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chi- 
cago 21. The regular price is $1.00. 


POSTWAR EDUCATION OF NEGROES, 
by Ambrose Caliver, is the report of a con- 
ference sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education. It presents the educa- 
tional implications of Army data and the 
experiences of Negro veterans and war 
workers and is printed through a grant by 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, as a manual to 
help persons concerned with the educa- 
tional adjustment problems of Negro vet- 
erans. Free. Address: Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


ACOMPILATION OF REPORTS ABOUT 
postwar plans in the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country is to be found in 
Higher Education Looks Ahead, by Ernest V. 
Hollis and Ralph C. M. Flynt, published by 
the United States Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1945, No. 8. $0.20. Address: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


EDUCATION FOR SURVIVALIN THE 
Atomic Age, a six-page pamphlet, offers 
suggestions to Americans who are asking 
“What can my group do to help avert an 
atomic war?” Apply: National Committee 
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on Atomic Information, 1621 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Single copies, 
$0.05; per hundred, $2.00. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE KANSAS 
Association of Teachers of English for Feb- 
ruary is devoted to the teaching of poetry in 
high schools. The purpose, as stated by 
Teresa M. Ryan in her editorial, ‘“Needed— 
a Pilot for Poetry,” is to present to high- 
school teachers of English some actual ex- 
periences of co-workers in their approach to 
poetry. Thus the contributions include: “An 
Approach to Poetry—from the New to the 
Old,” by Catherine Austin; ‘Enthusiasm 
and Understanding on the Part of the 
Teacher in the Presenting of Poetry,” by 
Bonnie Selanders; ‘Presenting Whitman’s 
Poetry to a High School Class,” by Lois 
Jaquith; and “As to the Flower....,” by 
Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. In this last 
article Sister Gonzaga makes the sage ob- 
servation that “poetry cannot be stormed.” 
Discovering poetry requires apprehension 
and comprehension, and the responsibility 
of the teacher is to help her students “grow 


up”’ to poetry. 


WOULD YOUR STUDENTS LIKE TO 
correspond with Swedish teen-agers? The 
Scholastic reports that in Sweden there is an 
organization called ““My Friend Abroad.” 
Members are young Swedes, aged fifteen to 
twenty-five. They have sent out a request 
for pen pals in the United States. Address: 
My Friend Abroad, Lastmakaregatan 27B, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, is based on dis- 
cussions at a round table of educators held 
by the Public Affairs Committee, in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, to help formulate vigorous, 
realistic educational policies for the postwar 
period. Mr. Stewart has summarized the 
program worked out. It is issued as Pamph- 
let No. 112 by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 2, N.Y.), and may be obtained for ten 
cents. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR VET- 
erans of World War II, edited by Margaret 
Willis, describes experiences gained at Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State University, by 
staff members who worked with a group of 
veterans intensively for a_twelve-week 
period last summer. Chapters vi and vii dis- 
cuss factors which determined the English 
program and specific suggestions for teach- 
ing English. This work is issued as No. 2 of 
the ‘Adventures in Education, University 
School Series,” by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, at fifty cents a 
copy. The March issue of the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education is devoted to ‘“Educa- 
tion for Veterans.” An article, ‘English and 
the Veteran,” by Clair B. Meloy, head of 
the English department, Baltimore City 
College, describes English courses at the 
Veterans Institute conducted by that 
school. This is mainly at secondary-school 
level, and Mr. Meloy is encouraging as to 
what can be accomplished. 
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Books 


A FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR' 


For college and university teaching of the 
English language Professor Margaret M. 
Bryant’s A Functional English Grammar is 
the most significant textbook since the pub- 
lication of Albert H. Marckwardt’s unique 
Introduction to the English Language in 
1942. It inescapably invites comparison with 
the earlier work. 

But similarity is found chiefly in the 
presence of the scientific (or “‘liberal’’) 
point of view and partly in method, with 
considerable difference in total content. 
Both writers are in the stream of modern 
linguistic study and refer frequently to the 
works of the scientific grammarians, but 
where Marckwardt went so far as to base his 
book upon the student’s application of the 
inductive method, with a minimum of 
necessary explanatory matter, Miss Bryant 
offers a great deal of detailed explanation 
and depends much less upon her inductive 
exercises as a means by which the student is 
to learn. As a consequence, her textbook is 
one of content rather than of method. 

Marckwardt’s textbook is unique not 
only in its inductive approach but also in its 
arrangement by which the student looks first 
at the phonology, morphology, and syntax 
of present-day English and then, proceeding 
from the known, looks similarly in turn at 
Early Modern, Middle, and Old English. 
Miss Bryant has not attempted a diachronic 
survey but instead offers an intensive study 
of contemporary grammar, omitting pho- 
nology but treating syntax much more com- 
prehensively than did Marckwardt, with 
only occasional brief elucidation of the 
historical background of a form or con- 
struction. (In the Preface she promises us 


*Margaret S. Bryant, A Functional English 
Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. Pp. 
x+ 326. 
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another volume dealing with the historical 
picture.) 

I wish Miss Bryant had so unreservedly 
accepted the viewpoint of the linguistic 
scientist that her conscience would have 
prevented her omission of at least an intro- 
ductory chapter on the sounds of the lan- 
guage. As it is, she deprives the student 
user of an opportunity to learn the impor- 
tance of phonetics in observing and under- 
standing linguistic phenomena. And she 
deprives herself of such opportunities as 
those of stating the essential facts about the 
inflection for tense and number (despite her 
infrequent and unexplained use of phonetic 
characters) and of describing more accu- 
rately the historical confusion that pro- 
duced the modern “‘verbids”’ in -ing. 

Departing from the traditional analysis 
by parts of speech, Miss Bryant considers 
accidence in various “aspects’’—number, 
gender, case, person, comparison, voice, 
mood, and time. Thus she considers at the 
same time formal indications of person in 
the verb and pronoun. Then, as Part II of 
the book, she deals at length with the cate- 
gories of syntax, which she defines as the 
study of the units, functions, and levels of 
modification in any communication. 

It will be seen that Miss Bryant is not 
afraid to adopt new nomenclature when it 
serves her purpose. There is value, for in- 
stance, in the term ‘“verbid,” although 
some teachers will be somewhat shocked 
when from her definition of the “verbid 
clause” they are compelled to infer that “I 
saw her sneer” and “Keeping chickens is 
profitable” are complex sentences. But it 
seems to me that, having already drawn with 
some profit from Otto Jespersen, she might 
well have gone further by adopting the 
terms “principal” or “primary,” “adjunct,” 
and “subjunct,” instead of confusing the 
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reader as when she calls various adjectival 
constructions “adjectives” and yet permits 
no distinctive term for the simple adjective 
itself. Also, her analysis by “levels of modi- 
fication,” which may leave all three mem- 
bers of a sentence on one level and hence 
undifferentiated as to rank, strikes me as 
much less useful than Professor Fries’s 
analysis by “directions of modification,” 
which provides so admirable a key to syn- 
tactic structure. 

But any work which departs from tradi- 
tion is likely to have “bugs.” In the large, 
Miss Bryant has produced here an excellent 
book both in conception and in execution. 
She offers a variety of valuable grammatical 
information not otherwise obtainable by the 
student except by digging around in the 
works of the scientific grammarians. She 
presents her material with a clarity and a 
freshness of approach that must inevitably 
awaken the student to a realization of the 


complexity of his ever changing language. 
Further, despite her avowed purpose to the 
contrary, she does manage, with unobtrusive 
skill in suggestion and in illustrative exer- 
cises, to relate her material to composition 
and literary style. 

Though Miss Bryant’s book does, at first 
thought, invite comparison with Marck- 
wardt’s earlier work, it is clear that each is 
unique, that each is complementary to 
the other. To those of us interested in 
widening the acceptance of the scientific 
point of view toward the language, it is 
most gratifying to find that two such books 
are now available for the college student 
preparing to teach English. 

The book is well printed, though plainly 
bound. The Index is full; a bibliography, 
unfortunately, is lacking. 


HAROLD B. ALLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


David the King. By GLapys Scumitt. Dial. $3.00. 

The story of the shepherd boy whose music 
touched Saul’s heart is told with all the beauty and 
power of the Old Testament tale and yet with the 
vigor and flexibility of modern writing: (King Saul 
speaking) “‘ ‘David’? The voice laid a bloom of ten- 
derness upon the name.” David was an opportunist. 
Legend and his friends ascribed to him some of the 
exploits of less fortunate men. Miss Schmitt pre- 
sents a vivid and forceful portrait, which seems 
more human because she does not minimize 
David’s faults and mistakes. A fascinating story of 
spiritual development, of David’s contemporaries, 
and of a great period in history. Very long, but 
moving. Most readers will turn to the Old Testa- 
ment for confirmation. Literary Guild March 
Selection. 


Wasteland. By Jo Sincrarr. Harper. $2.50. 
Winner of the Harper Award. A psychological 
study of a man and his family. He had changed his 
name to John Brown because he was ashamed of his 
Jewish family and his Jewish name. As a special 
news photographer he was doing well, but he hated 
his father and family life, although he clung to the 


home and pitied his mother. His consulting a psychi- 
atrist who had straightened her emotional complexes 
was his sister’s idea. The story is told through inter- 
views with the psychiatrist and through “Jake’s”’ 
meditations. His love for his mother, his uncon- 
scious feeling for her religion, and his too earnest 
desire to assume responsibilities were turned to 
good account by the psychiatrist. An eloquent 
study of human waste. 


Call the Next Witness. By Puitre Wooprurr. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

The author has lived many years in the villages 
of northern India. Whether Pyari, a bride, died by 
suicide or at the hands of her young husband was a 
mystery. British justice, misinformed, assisted and 
confused by two rival clans and local police, at- 
tempted to solve the problem and mete out punish- 
ment. The Indian mind, Indian life, the conflict be- 
tween Eastern and Western ideas of justice, are 
vividly and dramatically presented. The author finds 
it wise to write under an assumed name. 


Panama Passage. By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 
The story of the building of the Panama Canal. 
A good historical story with a romantic theme in- 
volving the life of an engineer and his wife. 
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BOOKS 


My Africa. By MBonu Opjrke. Day. $3.75. 

The author grew up in an African village. He 
secured some education, against his family’s wishes, 
and is now a lecturer in America. Introduction by 
Pearl Buck. Illustrated. 


Second Carrot from the End. By Frep Brcx. Morrow. 
$2.00. 
Fact and fancy blend in this story of the colossal 
Farmer’s Market in Hollywood. Hilarious. 


Winter Meeting. By Etuet VANcE. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

A novel with a religious undercurrent by the 
author of Escape. This is the story of a reserved New 
England woman poet and her days spent with a 
war hero. Her renunciation is a high point of the 
short romance. 


Horizon Stories. Edited by Cyrm CONNOLLY. Van- 
guard. 


A collection of short stories from the pages of 
England’s leading literary magazine, Horizon. 
Interesting, as they represent the mood and temper 
of writers and readers in England. 


The Autobiography of William Allen White. Mac- 
millan. $3.75. 

This life-story of an honored American covers a 
period of national and political growth and the 
development of Kansas. There is shrewd analysis 
of the middle class, of his early years, of small-town 
politics, of the newspaper work and editorship 
which made him a prominent man. In later years 
Mark Hanna, Theodore Roosevelt, Harding, Hoov- 
er and other prominent men and women were his 
friends. His pride, his idealism, and his humor are 
solid virtues which endear him to his fellow-men. 
“God only knows the truth. I am hereby trying in 
my finite way to set down some facts which seem 
real and true to me.” The result is that William 
Allen White seems real and true to us. The last two 
decades of his life are covered by his son. 


Star of the Unborn. By FRANz WERFEL. Viking. 

Pp. 645. $3.00. 

By the author of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
and The Song of Bernadette. Werfel called this a 
travel-book. It was completed shortly before his 
death. In A.D. 101,945 a man called F. W. (100,000 
years dead) finds himself walking toward an un- 
known destination to attend a wedding. For three 
days he is involved in a nightmarish existence. Even 
the earth has changed. Man has become emanci- 
pated from many things. Of our institutions only 
the Catholic and Jewish religions have survived. 
But man has not escaped from himself, although 
poverty and disease have vanished. It is a fan- 
tastically imagined future. Many readers will pre- 
fer to stick to 1946 and The Forty Days. 
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How To Be a Civilian. By Morton THompson. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 


By the author of Joe the Wounded Tennis Player. 
Bantering, subtle suggestions to the recently dis- 
charged veteran on how to take up his new life as a 
civilian. Funny, with serious intent. Illustrated. 


The Turquoise. By ANYA SETON. Houghton. $2.50. 

By the author of Dragonwyck, who has drawn 
upon her own experiences on her father’s (Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s) ranch in New Mexico. It was 
there she met Mary Austin, who told her the legend 
of the Turquoise. Miss Seton’s Scottish great- 
grandmother was credited with second sight. Santa 
Fe, the heroine, gifted with second sight, was the 
child of a high-born Spanish mother and a Scotch 
father. The story shifts to the “plush” New York 
of Mrs. Astor and Ward McAllister, then back to 
New Mexico. The earlier years are more convincing 
and colorful. 


Nightwood. By Dyuna Barnes. New Directions. 
Pp. 211. $1.00. 
A reissue of a book praised ten years ago by dis- 
criminating critics. Pleasing in style and language. 
Story of a young American girl in Paris. Symbolic. 


Selected Stories of Bret Harte. Pp. 306. The Plays of 
Anton Chekov. Pp. 248. Plays of the Greek Drama- 
tists. Pp. 260. Caxton House (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.). $2.50 each. 

These three reprints are the first volumes of 
the “Caxton Library” series. Attractive in format. 


Her Husband’s House. By CATHERINE P. STEWART. 
Scribner’s. $2.00. 
The story of an international marriage. In this 
case the American bride goes to Italy and finds it 
hard to accept her husband’s family. 1830’s—1840’s. 


More Was Lost. By ELEANOR PERENyYI. Little, 

Brown. $2.75. 

The daughter of Ethel Vance (pen name) mar- 
ried a Hungarian nobleman and went to live on his 
ancestral estate in Czechoslovakia. This tells a story 
of Old World life new to Americans. 


The Life Line. By Pay.uts Bortome. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 
A spy story. Mark Chalmers entered an Austrian 
asylum to gather information for the British. 
Danger, adventure, spiritual growth. 


The Epic of Latin America. By Joun A. Crow. 

Doubleday. $5.00. 

A complete history of the origin and development 
of Latin-American civilization by an expert. Origi- 
nal in method and approach. Vivid. 

To Whom Palestine. By FRANK GERvVASI. Appleton- 

Century. Pp. 213. $2.50. 

Mr. Gervasi believes Palestine should be given to 
the Jewish people because of their dire need, be- 
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cause the Arabs are a minority, because the Jews 
have made great progress in developing the coun- 
try, and for many political reasons. The greatest 
good for the greatest number. The author means to 
be fair but to the disinterested reader seems parti- 
san. 


The Pocket Book of Story Poems. Edited by Louts 
UNTERMEYER. Pocket Books. Pp. 386. $0.25. 
All your favorites and few that you will not ap- 
prove, topically arranged. Good introduction to 
poetry for boys prejudiced against it. 


Patterns of Culture. By Rutu Benepict. Public 
Opinion. By WALTER LippMANN. The Birth and 
Death of the Sun. By Grorcre Gamow. You and 
Music. By DaRNTON. “Pelican 
Books” published by Penguin Books. $0.25 
each. 

The first volumes of a new series in stiff and slick 
paper covers are reprints of significant works in 
widely diverse fields. All of them would look wellina 
high-school student’s personal library. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Study of High School S pelling Vocabulary. By Frep 
C. Ayer. Steck Co., Austin, Tex. Pp. 128. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $2.00. 

An examination of current practices in selecting 
words for high-school study. Includes a listing of 
15,542 words used in twelve high-school spellers, 
alphabetically arranged with comparative data from 
the Thorndike, Horn, and Betts word lists. 


Magazines for School Libraries. By LAURA KATHE- 

RINE MartIN. H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. 206. $1.90. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Magazines for 
High Schools. Miss Martin, who is chairman of the 
Evaluation Committee of the American Association 
of School Libraries, reports in her Preface that 
according to government statistics there are 5,982 
magazines being published every month in this 
country. The author here provides a valuable selec- 
tion tool. 


The Psychology of Attention. By T. A. Rrsot. Marcel 

Rodd Co. Pp. 78. $2.50. 

This pioneer work by the “father of the new 
psychological era of experimental research” in this 
reprint has been recalled from obscurity. The Pref- 
ace is by Margaret D. Corbett, principal of the 
School of Eye Education, Los Angeles, who thinks 
that study of this book should “inject new impetus 
into any teacher’s technique by reinforcing the 
foundation of his basic pedagogy.” 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Africa Advancing. By JacKSON Davis, THoMAs M. 
CAMPBELL, and MARGARET WRonG. Friendship 
Press. Pp. 230. Paper. 

A study of rural education and agriculture in 
West Africa and the Belgian Congo by three dis- 
tinguished authorities who journeyed to Africa in 
1944 under the general sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa. 


Shakes peare’s History Plays. By E. M.W.TItLryarn. 

Macmillan. Pp. 336. $3.00. 

An important book in which the author of The 
Elizabethan World Picture discusses Shakespeare’s 
historical plays in relation to the general Elizabethan 
beliefs concerning the constitution of the universe. 
As a result, the whole body of these plays, except 
for King John and Henry VII, appears “a single 
great sequence, animated by a coherent set of ideas 
and resembling an Aeschylean trilogy.” 


A Macbeth Production. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Macmillan. Pp. 46. $1.75. 
In a brief, delightful essay the poet laureate 
of England gives his suggestions for the ideal pro- 


duction of Macbeth. 


A Wordsworth Anthology. Collected by LAURENCE 

Housman. Scribner’s. Pp. 151. $2.00. 

The perceptive Foreword to this volume is 
Housman’s essay “What Happened to Words- 
worth,” which appeared originally in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Laurence Housman is the dramatist and 
novelist, brother and literary executor of A. E. 
Housman. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Better English. By RicHarp A. Meape. Allyn & 

Bacon. Book I, pp. 155; Book II, pp. 188. 

Two workbooks planned to cover the field of 
English grammar and to supplement any regular 
composition and grammar text. Content divided 
into a series of functional grammar units with ex- 
planations and exercises. Pretests and final tests 
provided for each unit. Illustrated with action 
drawings in black and white. Book I/ is a cumulative 
integration of the principles taught in Book J. 


How ToWrite Letters That Get Jobs. By R. E. Mason. 

Marcel Rodd Co. Pp. 192. $1.98. 

The author of this volume, a highly successful 
advertising man, thinks there is a formula for job- 
getting letters. He gives it here and also many other 
suggestions on the techniques of letter-writing. 


Save by Ordering Now 


Before the Deadline for 
New Subscription Rates of 


FILM RADIO 
GUIDE 


A 64-page Magazine for Visual Educators 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


If Ordered Before July, 1946 Effective July 1, 1946 
ee 2.00° Each One Year ............. 3.00 Each 
Two Years ............ 3.50 Each Two Years ............ 5.00 Each 


Seowiiaeia 5.00 Each Three Years .......... 
Less Than One Yeor............ 
In Canada, add 50c a year; in foreign countries, add $1.00 a year. 


ORDER BLANK 


EDUCATIONAL & RECREATIONAL GUIDES, Inc. 
172 RENNER AVENUE NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


@ @ Enter (or renew) my (our) order for.............. subscription(s) to 
FILM & RADIO GUIDE for............ year(s), beginning.............. 

(Radio Course or ‘What Shall We Read About the Movies” Free with 
2-year Subscriptions. Both Free with 3-year Subscriptions.) 


@ @ Send current issue of ‘Film and Radio Guide,” 35c. 


@ @ Send annotated bibliography, “What Shall We Read About 
the Movies,” 25c. 


@ @ Send “Course of Study in Radio Appreciation,” 22 units, 50c. 
@ @ Send “Get-Acquainted” Assortment of older Guides, $1.00. 


ADDRESS 


Ready in September 


The Horisage of 
WORLD LITERATURE 


E. A. Cross and Neat M. Cross 


Selections from the world’s great literature were made which are related to 
the problems of living in a democracy in the world of today. Among the 
writings are those of Plato, Aeschylus, Virgil, Marcus Aurelius, Dante, Sir 
Thomas More, and readings from the Bible. Other writers include Aesop, 
Cervantes, Moliére, Goethe, Ibsen, Saint-Exupéry, Tagore, Lin Yutang, 
Jefferson, Thomas Wolfe, Edward Bok, Thomas Mann, and Albert Einstein. 


Illustrated by GEORGE M. RICHARDS 


In the Series: LITERATURE: 
A Series of Anthologies. Grades 7-12 
General Editor, E. A. Cross 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta + San Francisco 
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CEBCO CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


Provide for your students’ reading needs..... 
Improve your students’ reading ability 


IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW = PRIDE AND PREJUDICE LES MISERABLES 


PAGES FROM POE JANE AUSTEN VICTOR HUGO 
Adapted by Adapted by Adapted by 
LOU P. BUNCE MABEL DODGE HOLMES MABEL DODGE HOLMES 
Head of English Department Head of English Department Head of English Department 
Highland Park High School Kensington High School Kensington High School 
Highland Park, New Jersey Philadelpbia, Pa. Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Edited by 


GRACE A. BENSCOTER 
Department of English, Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana 
. .. the best in literature... 


Literature holds a high place in the education of mankind. 
The thrilling stories of Edgar Allan Poe, Jane Austen's enter- 
taining Pripz AND Preyupice and Victor Hugo's exciting 
Les MisERABLEs are representative of the best in American, 
English and French literature. | 


. . adapted and edited... 


‘These great classics have been adapted and edited to provide 
maximum story-appreciation. The vocabulary has been sim- 
plified to afford greater reading ease. 


USE 


CEBCO CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


Write for sample copies, on approval 


Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy, in class orders 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 


BOOK I 


A Unique Formula for the 7th grade | 
Reading Program 


By Greorce W. Norve i, New York State Supervisor of English 
and Carot Hovious, author of Flying the Printways, Following 
Printed Trails, and Wings for Reading (Hovious and Shearer) 


CONQUEST is neither an ephemeral volume of selections al- 
leged to be popular with boys and girls nor a collection of tradi- 
tional materials children are supposed to like. 


CONQUEST is based on a ten-year study in which one hundred 
thousand boys and girls cast over a million votes to determine 
the selections of real literary merit which they most enjoyed. 


Each book is divided into two parts: I, the anthology proper, 
a collection of favorite stories, poems, essays, and plays; 
II, helps in understanding books—special units on motion 
pictures, radio, choral reading, library skills, reading skills, and 
newspaper and magazine reading. 


CONQUEST is the answer to reading interest. 
Books II and III (grades 8 and 9) in preparation 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


